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COL. JOHN BRADSTREET’S EXPEDITION, 


This expedition, which took place rather earlier than that of Colonel | 


Bouquet to the Muskingum, should have appeared in the same num- 
ber of the Olden Time, but escaped our attention. ‘The campaign of Brad- 


street was not, it is true, precisely within the territory “ around the Obiio,”’ | 
but some of the men who figured in the treaty dictated by him, also figured | 
in this quarter, and thus seem to connect his expedition with this region. | 

That ubiquitous character, (whose name is so variously spelt Guya- | 


soota, Keyasutha, Guyasotha, Kiashuta, and various other names,) who 


long acted a conspicuous part near the Ohio, was at the treaty with Brad. | 


street, and afterwards was a leading actor in the conference with Bouquet 
By the way, we would be much pleased to have a brief sketch of his life 
and character, if any friend could furnish it. 

He was certainly a very active leader among the warriors of the Six Na- 
tions. The first notice that we have of him is in Washington’s journal of 


his visit to Le Boeuf, in 1753. The name does not appear in that journal, | 


but Washington mentions in the diary of his visit to the Kenhawa in 1770, 
that Kiashuta called to see him while he was descending the Ohio, and thea | 
states that he was one of the three Indians who accompanied him to Le | 
Beuf. He was afterwards, as we have before stated, one of the deputies | 
at the treaties with Bradstreet and Bouquet. In 1768, he attended a treaty 
held in this place, of which we will give a full account. He was, we un- 
derstand, the master spirit in the attack upon and burning of Hannahstown, 


The war of 1764 has sometimes been spoken of as Pontiac and Guya. | 


sootha’s war. 
We recollect him well, have often seen him about our father’s house, he 


being still within our memory, a stout active man. He died, and was || 
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buried, as we are told, on the farm now owned by James O’Hara, called | 
“‘ Guyasootha’s Bottom.” 

We have not been able to learn where Colonel Bradstreet collected his 
army, but presume it must have been at Niagara or Oswego. Hutchins, in | 
his account of Bouquet’s expedition, states that Gen. Gage had ordered him | 
to proceed to Detroit, Mackina, &c., and then return to Sandusky Bay, and 
remain there to overawe the numerous neighboring tribes. We know not | 
how far he advanced, nor how long he remained in that country. The | 
late great fire destroyed some of our best libraries, and thus deprived | 
us of many facilities for the performance of our task, 

The annexed notice is taken from the journal of the House of Assembly 
of Pennsylvania : 

“« September 14, 1764. 

«The Governor, by Mr. Secretary, sent down to the House a letter 
from Colonel Bradstreet, dated at Presque’isle, the 14th ult., enclosing the | 
Articles of a Treaty of Peace lately held by him with several tribes of In- 
dians to the westward ; which papers were read by order, and are as they 
respectively follow, viz : 


Cou. Brapstreet’s LETTER TO THE GovERNOR. 


“ Presque’isle, August 14, 1764. 

«* Sirn—As it may be agreeable to you and the people under your gov- 
ernment, to know as soon as possible of the peace concluded with all the na- 
tions of Indians that have done you so much damage, I enclose you a copy | 
of what has passed upon the occasion. I am, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 
| 


“JOHN BRADSTREET. 


« P. S. Perhaps under the present circumstances of the troops acting | 
from your quarter, and the advanced season, it may be agreeable to the | 
southern governments to have early information of this affair, in which you 
will be pleased to act as may be most agreeable to you. 





| 
| 


Lake Erie Camp, at lAnie aux Feuilles, 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
August 12, 1764, 


* At the request of ten savages, who arrived this morning, saying they 
were from the Hurons of Sandusky, the Shawanese, the Delawares, what 
they call the Five Nations, inhabiting the Scioto Plains, the Banks of the 
Ohio, Presque’isle, &c., &c. I received from them the following speeches. 

“ First—A long compliment, with a string of wampum. 

“ Secondly—aA string of wampum, begging leave to speak and be heard. 

“ Thirdly—We ask, in the name of the whole of the above nations, 
where this army is going, and what are your intentions ? 

“ That on receiving certain intelligence that you were coming against us 
with an army, we immediately called in all our warriors who were out | 
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against your frontiers, and determined to meet you on this lake, and beg 
for mercy, and forgiveness and peace, which we now do in the name of 
and by the order of the nations above mentioned, the whole being truly sen- 
sible of their past folly and unjust behavior to the English, without cause. 
[A string of wampum. | 


Cot. Brapstreet’s ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

“ First—I thank you for your compliment. 

“ Secondly—yYou may have leave to speak openly and freely. 

“© Thirdly—The reason for marching the army this way, is to revenge 
the insults and injuries done to the English, on those savages who have not 
asked forgiveness, and given sureties for their future good behavior. 

“You have done well in calling all your warriors, begging peace, and 
truly repenting of your late insolence and bad conduct towards the English, 
without any provocation whatsoever; and I am suprised to find you beg- 
ging peace and forgiveness so soon after writing such an impertinent letter 
as that you sent by Smallman to Pittsburgh, Detroit, &c. Notwithstand- 
ing which, since you implore forgiveness and mercy, I will, on the follow- 
ing terms, grant peace unto you, provided you are fully impowered from 
the nations above mentioned, and that the chiefs will ratify it as soon as pos- 
sible, and that you name the chiefs. 


ANSWER. 


«“ We are fully empowered to conclude and sign a peace, if we can ob- 
tain it; the chiefs of the above nations will ratify it, and their names are 
as followeth, viz : 

“For the Shawanese, Scobalectic, the great War Chief. 
“‘ For the Delawares, the whole of the chiefs. 
« For the Sandusky Hurons, Sastaregi, Chief of the Warriors. 

« And themselves of the Five Nations of the Scioto Plains, &c., &c., 
viz: Cuyashota, Deceneytaryectoo, Tisnennockshoree, Aleywayuneta and 
Anarunqua. 

Terms oN wHicn Peace 1s GRANTED. 


«© First—All prisoners shall be delivered up at Sandnsky directly, Eng- 
lish French and blacks, without reserve or excuse of being married, or any 
otherwise connected with you, and should there be any unwilling to leave 
you, they must be obliged to come. 

“ Secondly— All the chiefs above mentioned shall come with the prison- 
ers, and ratify the peace I shall now grant. 

“ Thirdly—Six of the principal men of the deputation now here, must 
remain as hostages for the true performance of the engagements they here- 
by enter into, and in consideration of my not marching immediately on 
my landing, against their castles, as I at first intended ; and the other four, 
with one of my officers, and an Indian belonging to this army, must pro. 
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ceed with the utmost dispatch to acquaint the chiefs of the peace granted, 
and what is expected from them, as I am determined not to lose time, or 
suffer myself to be imposed on. 

“ Fourthl;—That this peace may last for ever, the nations above men- 
tioned must entirely relinquish their claims to the forts and posts the English 
now have in their country, and that they shall be at liberty to build and 
erect as many forts and trading houses as they may find necessary for carry - 
ing on trade betwixt them and the savages without interruption, and they 
shall grant as much land round the forts as a cannon can throw a shot over, 


for the raising a proper supply of provision for the use of the garrison and |) 


traders, which lands they are to renounce, and look on as the property of 
the English for ever. 
« Fifthly—That I shall be at liberty to send in safety from this army to 


| your castles, six English, six Canadians, and six Indians, to see that you 


bring away all the prisoners that you have, which prisoners you are to fur. 
nish with horses and provisions during their journey, and treat them with 
all the tenderness and kindness you can show ; and that I may, for the se- 


your nations, till the return of the above six English, six Canadians and six 
Indians. 

“ Sixthly—That if liereafter it should happen that any person belonging 
to the above nations shall kill or plunder any of the English, the person or 


Pitt, there to be tried for the offence commitied, agreeable to the laws and 
customs of the English, with this difference only, that one half of the jury 
shall be Indians of the same nation as the offender, 

** Seventhly—You cannot be ignorant of an army’s marching against the 
above nations by the Ohio; but in consideration of your truly repenting of 


by enter into, and the promises you also make of your future good behavior, 
I shall send and prevent their proceeding against you; but be assured, 
should ever you be guilty of the like bad behavior again, you shall be cut 
off from the face of the earth. 

“ Eighthly—tIf any of the nations or tribes herein mentioned should sep- 
arately violate this peace, and disturb the public tranquility, the others 
shall consider themselves as bound to make war on them separately or 
jointly with the English and their allies, till they have brought them to rea- 
son, as also against any Indians, enemies to the English, and the English 
will assist them against their enemies. 

“ Ninthly—To avoid being imposed on by delays in ratifying this peace, 
and so lose the season for acting against the above Indians, I do allow twen- 
ty-five days, from the date hereof, for the arrival of the chiefs of the above 
nations, with all their prisoners, at Sandusky, and should they fail herein, 
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curity of the people J send, have with me an equal number of Indians of | 


persons so offending shall be immediately given up, and delivered at Fort | 


your late bad conduct towards 'the English, and the engagements you here-: 
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what has been done I shall look on as void, and they may expect to find 
us warriors instead of brothers and friends. 





“‘ By the power invested in me by his Excellency Major General Gage, 
Commander is Chief of his Majesty’s forces in North America, &c., these 
are the terms of peace I grant to the nations heretofore mentioned; that is 
to say, to the Shawanese, Delawares, the Hurons of Sandusky, the Five 
Nations of Scioto, the Ohio and Presque’isle. Given under my hanadnd 
seal at the place, and on the date above mentioned. 


“JOHN BRADSTREET. 


«From the power we have received from the chiefs of the Delawares, 
the Shawnese, the Hurons of Sandusky, the Five Nations of the Indians 
inhabiting the Plains of Scioto, the banks of the Ohio, Presque’isle, &c., 
&c., we do, in the name of the above nations, together with ourselves, 
most gratefully accept the terms above mentioned and granted, and we do 
also most solemnly bind ourselves and them to the true performance of each 
article in every respect. 

Signed after the manner of the Indians, with the Representatives of 
a Turtle, a Fox and Wolf, with two crosses. 


«This peace being agreed on, the Six Nations and Indians of Canada 
got up, and took the deputies by the hand, saying they were glad to see 
they were come to their senses, and hoped they would continue so; if 
they did not, on the first breach of this peace which they were witnesses 
to their concluding, they would immediately make war against them. 


[* A true copy, | 


« THOMAS MANT, Aid de Camp,” 
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NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 


OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 
OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 





[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 

Immediately after the conclusion of the peace of 1763, the white men 
commenced encroaching on the lands west of the mountains, and along the 
Youghiogany and Monongahela rivers. ‘The Indians complained about 
these encroachments. The British government and the government of this 
State labored to check these invasions of Indian territory. The history of 
this section of the country from 1764, down to 1774, presents but little of 
general interest. To continue the connection it is necessary we should 
give a brief notice of the spirit of encroachment on the part of the whites, 
of the complaints of the Indians, and of the exertions of the various au- 
thorities to avert these encroachments, and to allay these complaints. 


Extract rrom Mr. Crocnan’s Journal, DATED Fort Pitt, May 22, 1766, 


«‘ Major Murray informed me that there were several chiefs of the Sha- 
wanese, Delaware, Six Nations and Hurons from Sandusky, with a con- 
siderable number of warriors, who had waited a long time to see me. 

24th of May. 1 had a meeting with the Six Nations, Delawares and 
Huron chiefs, when they made great complaints about several of their peo- 
ple being murdered on the frontiers of the several provinces. Say they 
have lost five men on the frontiers of Virginia, one near Bedford in Penn- 
sylvania, and one in the Jerseys. This conduct of their Fathers, they say, 
does not look as if they were disposed to live in peace with their children, 
the Indians. Besides that, as soon as peace was made last year, contrary 
to our engagements, a number of our people came over the great mountain 
and settled at Redstone Creek, and on the Monongahela, before they had 
given the country to the King their father.” 

At an early period of 1764, instructions from the king of Great Britain 
were sent to John Penn, which recited that several persons from Pennsyl- 
vania and the back parts of Virginia, had migrated west of the Allegheny 
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Mountains, and seated themselves on lands near the Ohio in express dis. 
obedience of the proclamation of the 7th of October, 1763, and therefore 


_ enjoined upon the Governor to use all means in his power to prevent such 


encroachments, and to cause those to remove who had seated themselvss on 


| those lands. 


A letter from General Gage, the Commander in Chief of the British 
forces in America, dated July 2d, 1766, assures Governor John Penn, that 
if he will take proper steps, “ as I presume Redstone is within your gov- 
ernment, the garrison at Fort Pitt shall assist to drive away the settlers, 
and it seems proper that a number of the chiefs should be present to see our 
desire to do them justice.” 

A letter from Governor Penn to Governor Fauquier of Virginia, dated 
23d of Sept. 1766, asks his aid for the removal of the settlers, states that 
as the boundary line between the two States had not been settled, such set- 
tlers might take shelter under an unsettled jurisdiction. 

Reply of Governor Fauquier, dated Williamsburg,’ December 11, 1766, 
states that the Commander in Chief had taken “ more effectual measures, 
by giving orders to an officer and party to summon the settlers to remove, 
and in case of refusal to threaten military execution.” 

Letter from John Penn to Earl Shelbourne, January 21st, 1767, recites 
what had been done by himself, by Governor Fauquier, and by General 
Gage, and says, “I am ata loss to know what more can be done by the 
civil power.” 

Letter from General Gage, dated New York, December 7, 1767, says: 
* You are a witness how little attention has been paid to the proclamations 
that have been published, and that even the removing these people from the 
lands last summer by the garrison of Fort Pitt, had been only a temporary 
expedient; as they met with no punishment, we learn they are returned 
again to Redstone Creek and Cheat river, Recommends that more effec- 
tive laws should be passed.” 

On the 3d of ‘February, 1768, an Act was passed inflicting death with- 
out benefit of clergy upon any person settled upon lands not purchased of 
the Indians, who shall refuse after days notice to quite the same, or having 
removed, shall return to the same or other unpurchased lands; Provided, 
however, that this law shall not extend to persons who now are, or may 
hereafter be settled on the main communications leading to Fort Pitt, under 
the permission of the Commander in Chief, or to a settlement made by 
Geo. Croghan, Esq., Deputy Superintendant under Sir William Johnson, 
upon the Ohio above said fort. 

24th February, 1768. Proclamation issued in pursuance of the above 
Act, 250 copies printed, and J. Burd, John Steel, J. Allison, Chr. Lemer, 
and Capt. James Potter of Cumberland, requested to go to the Mononga- 


: hela, Youghiogheny and other places west of the Allegheny, where such 
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forbidden settlements were, to set up the proclamations, to explain them to 
the people, and to endeavor to induce them to remove. Letter of instruc- 
tions, a number of the proclamations, and £60 in cash for their expenses 
given them. 

In April, 1768, conferences with the Indians were held at this place, and 
some proceedings proposed against the settlers. ‘The Indians, however, as 
it seems to us, very wisely declined sending some of their chiefs to witness 
the ejection of the settlers, as General Gage had suggested. 

By the treaty of Fort Stanwix, in November, 1768, a large extent of 
territory, including all the country south of Kittanning, east of the Allegheny 
river and south of the Ohio, was ceded to ‘Thomas and Richard Penn, and 
thus the ill-feeling between the Indians and the settlers on the Monongahe- 
la was abated. 

We annex a full account of the conferences held here in April and May, 
1768. ‘The assemblage of Indian warriors, their wives and children, must 
have made a formidable display in our little village. 


MINUTES OF CONFERENCES, 


HELD at Fort Pitt, IN Apri, AND May, 1768, UNDER THE DiRECTION oF GEORGE 
CROGHAN, Esq., Derury AGent For INDIAN AFFAIRS, WITH THE CHIEFS AND 
WARRIORS OF THE OHIO AND OTHER WesTERN INDIANS. 





«At a conference held at Fort Pitt, on Tuesday the twenty-sixth day of 
April, 1768, with the chiefs and principal warriors of the Six Nations, | 
Delawares, Shawanese, Munsies and Mohicons, residing on the waters of | 
the Ohio. 

PRESENT: 

** George Croghan, Esq., Deputy Agent for Indian Affairs. 

“ John Allen and Joseph Shippen, jr., Esqs., Commissioners from the 
Province of Pennsylvania. 

«« Alexander M’Kee, Esq., Commissary of Indian Affairs. 

«“ Colonel John Reed, Commandant. ‘ 

“ Captains—Charles Edmonston, and Pownall. 

“ Lieutenants—'Thomas Ford, Alexander Maclellan, Jesse Wright, Sam. 
Steel, William Wood and Thomas Batt. 

“ Ensigns—Thomas Hutchins, Robert Hamilton, James Savage and 
Godfrey Tracy. 

“ Interpreter—Mr. Henry Montour. 





Curers. 


“ Six Nalions—Keyashuta, White Mingo, Soneno, Allyondongo, Or- 
aughkong, Gettyqueaye, Onondagago, Cadedonago, Soggoyadentha, Tho- 
nissagarawa, Oyanay, ‘T'oeaughquottet. 
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“ Delawares—Nettawatways or Newcomer, Custettoga, Beaver, Latort 
Spawgassa, Nessicuthethem, Cascatehon, Kekiwenum, Washawanon, Ma- 
hetoaughkong, Loyalaughaland, Tugasso. 


Cuter Warriors. 


“ Siz Nations—Toeageda, ‘I'oedassaho, Kennissoen, Thagonneyesus, 
| Dawatdehough, Awanneynatha, with 293 warriors, besides women and 
| children. 

“ Delawares—Captain Jacobs, Winganum, Captain Pipe, Capt. Jonny, 
Quequedagaytho or Grey Eyes, White Wolf, Theckhoton, Opemalughim, 
Killaykhehon, Wiesahoxon, with 311 warriors, besides women and chil- 
dren. 


CulerFs. 





“ Shawanese—Kaysinnaughtha or the Hard Man, Etawakissaho, Maugh- 
| kateymawaywa, Nymwha, Bennoxcumma, Naynichtha, Wassaynametha, 
| Wethawathocka. 


Curer Warriors. 


| comme, Shilleywathetha, Quighbya, with one hundred and forty-one war- 


| 
| 
| Thethawgay, Waughcomme, Othawaydia, Mawaydia, Munnena, Kaw- 
| riors, besides women and children. 


Cuters. 


“ Munsies—Auttemaway, Kendasseong, Wassawayhim, Quekquahim, 
Waughellapo, with one hundred and ninety-six warriors, besides women 
and children. 

“ Mohicons—Wennighjalis, Kelligheon, with ninety warriors, besides 
women and children. 

“Seven Wyandotts sent to attend the Conference. 

“In the whole, 1103 Indians, besides women and children. 

“The Indians having taken their seats in order, Mr. Croghan opened the 
Conference as follows, viz. 

“ Brethren of the Six Nations, Delawares, Shawanese, Munsies and Mo- 
hickons, I am glad to see so many of your different nations assembled at 
this council fire, and with this string of wampum | clear your eyes, and 
wipe away your tears, that you may see and Jook on your brethren the 
English with pleasure. (A string.) 

“ Brethren, with this string I clean the sweat off your bodies, and re- 
move all evil thoughts from your minds, and clean the passage to your | 
hearts, that every thing which may be said to you from your brethren the 
English, may rest easy there. (A string.) 

“ Brethren, with this string I clear your ears, that you may hear and 
consider well what is going to be said at this general meeting of your sever- | 


al tribes. (A string.) | 
44 ——— 
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“ Brethren, I take this first opportunity of the meeting of Council, to in- 
troduce to you the Commissioners of Pennsylvania, appointed by your 
| brother Onas, and the wise men of that Government, and desire you will 
| give particular attention to the several messages those gentlemen are charged 
| with, to deliver to your several nations, (A belt.) | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i} 
| 
| 


' 
al 
| 
} 
if) 


“After the above speeches were explained to the different nations, Mr. Mc- 





| Kee delivered to them the message which Governor Penn sent to his care 
in February last, having had no opportunity, till now, of meeting with the | 
|| Chiefs of the several tribes together, though he had dispatched messengers 
| to inform them of his having such a message to communicate to them. 
! The message follows in these words, viz. 

| “By the Honorable John Penn, Esquire, Lieutenant-Governor, and Com- 
| mander-in-Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Counties of New- 


castle, Kent and Sussex, on Delaware, &c., &c. 


| : 
| A Messace To true Cuiers anp Warriors or THE Six Nations, Desa- 
WARES AND SHAWANESE, AT Ouro. 





! Ironcutter, some time ago, having sold some rum to a few Indians of your 
'| nation, they all got drunk at Stump’s house on Middle Creek, and in their | 
i liquor, threatened to kill him and his family, as he says ; on which those |) 
|| two wicked men murdered several of your people. 

«Brethren, you must all be sensible that there are bad and foolish people | 
of all nations, whom at times the evil spirit gets the better of, and tempts to 
murder their most intimate friends, and even relations, in order to disturb || 
the peace and tranquillity of their neighbors. ‘These accidents often happen | 
amongst yourselves, as well as among us, but the imprudent act of a few ! 

| 
| 


i| 
|| Brethren, [ am sorry to acquaint you that one Frederick Stump and John 
| 

i 

i} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 








| foolish people should not disturb the peace of the many wise and innocent || 
amongst us. i 
“ The great giver of life has given us a good heart, and tongues to speak | 
the sentiments of our hearts toeach other. And when any misfortune hap- { 

| pens of this kind to either of us, we should consider well the consequences, | 
|| and meet under the tree of peace, and smoke together as our forefathers || 
|| formerly did, and endeavor to adjust and setile any disputes that might | 
| formerly happen, so that no black clouds might arise over our heads, to pre- } 
|| 

| 





| vent us from seeing the sun rise and set over us in the strictest friendship. 





This is the method I propose to take on this unlucky occasion, and re- | 
commend you, brethren, and desire you may rest easy and satisfied till you | 
hear from me again. The strictest justice shall be done you, and I make 
no doubt but you will be satisfied with my conduct. 

« On first hearing of this unfortunate affair, [ issued a proclamation, and 
had those two men apprehended and put into prison, and make no doubt 
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| 
but to bring them to that punishment so heinous a crime deserves, by the 
| laws of their country. 
|| [have wrote to Sir William Johnson, and informed him of this acci- 
dent; and as soon as my express returns, you may be sure to hear from 
|| me and him farther on this matter, and more to your satisfaction, as you 
|, will be convinced of the justice and upright intentions of all his Majesty’s 
| subjects towards your several nations, (A belt.) 
| ¢aan, “Given under my hand, and the lesser Seal of the said Province 

Eb s ‘ of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord, 1767. 

* JOHN PENN. 


“By his Honor’s command, Joun Sutpren Jun. Secretary. 
“ Wednesday, 27th April. Mr. Croghan and the Commissioners of 





Pennsylvania had a meeting with the chiefs of the several tribes, and ex- 
\| plained to them the heads of the several speeches to be delivered to them 
| from the Governor of Pennsylvania. After the above chiefs had consider- 
|| ed what had been told them, the Delawares and Shawanese, on a belt and 
| string of wampum, expressed their satisfaction at seeing Commissioners 
| from Pennsylvania at their Council fire, and returned Mr. Croghan thanks 
} for introducing them to their several nations, assuring him they would pay 


due attention to what those gentlemen should say to them from their broth- 
er Onas and their brethren of that Province.” (A belt and string.) 


At a CONFERENCE HELD WITH THE INDIANS AT Fort Pitt, oN Fripay THE 
TWENTY-NINTH DAY OF APRIL, 1768, 


“ Mr. Croghan addressed himself to all the different tribes, and spoke as 
| follows, viz; 

| “Brethren, The other day 1 introduced you to the Commissioners from 
| Pennsylvania, and informed you they had several messages to you from 
|| the Governor and good people of that Province. ‘They are now going to 


! say. 


o : é “ 
|| nia, delivered the following messages to the Indians : 


|“ The Hon. John Penn, Esq., Lieutenant Governor and Commander in 
| Chief of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Counties of New Castle, 
| Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, to the several tribes of Indians living 
| on and beyond the Ohio, viz: Six Nations, Shawanese, Delawares, &c. 
| Brethren, It is not long since I sent a message to you, to be delivered 
| by Mr. Alexander M’Kee. 

| “You will see that the message was sent on purpose to acquaint you 





| Speak to you, and I desire you will pay due attention to what they shall | 


! 
|“ The Commissioners then, in the name of the Governor of Pennsylva- | 











| 
| 


| 
| 
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that two of our bad inhabitants had murdered some of our Indian brethren, 
at Middle Creek, near Susquehanna, and that I was taking all the pains in | 
my power to have the murderers apprehended, and brought to the punish- || 
ment they justly deserve. | 

«“ Ever since I sent that message to you my heart has been so deeply af- 1 
flicted with sorrow, for the loss you have sustained by that barbarous act, } 
that I could not rest or sleep quiet in my bed, as I well knew it was a | 
very great breach of the solemn engagements we had entered into of pre- || 
serving the strictest frendship between us, in not suffering the least link in i 
the chain to be broken or any ways hurt. | 

“T have longed much to come myself to the Ohio, to take you by the | 
hand, and sit down and condole with you on so melancholy an occasion, || 
in the losses you have sustained in the death of some of our good brethren | 
the Indians ; but I must let you know that the great affairs I have to man- 
age in the government, necessarily detain me at this time in Philadelphia, 
I have therefore appointed my good brother, John Allen, Esq., and the 
provincial Secretary, Joseph Shippen, Esq., Commissioners, to meet you 
on this occasion, and to speak and condole with you in my stead. ‘They 
will deliver this message to you in my name, and whatever they shall say 
to you, you may hear and believe in the same manner as if I was present 
among you and spoke to you myself; for you may depend on it, they 
will say nothing to you but the real truth, and what are the sincere senti- 
ments of my heart. (A string.) | 

« Brethren, I told you also, in that message, that I had communicated | 
this melancholy news to Sir William Johnson, and promised you that as 
soon as I should receive his answer, you should hear from me again; and | 








I hoped in such a manner as would be to your satisfaction, 

« Brethren, 1 am now to inform you, that I have since received Sir Wm. 
Johnson's answer, and am pleased to hear that he has laid this matter be- | 
fore a large number of Indians, as well of the Six Nations as of several 
other northern tribes of Indians, with whom he has lately held friendly | 
Conferences at his house. And Mr. Croghan will relate to you whatever | 
was done at that treaty. (A string.) 

«Brethren, The unhappy accidents which have happened to some of || 
your people in my government, have given me great concern, as I have al- 
ready told you; I, with this string of wampum, gather up the bones of all 
our dead friends, and bury them in the earth that they may be no more 
seen. (A string.) 

‘‘ Brethren, As I have buried the bones of all our deceased friends, I | 
condole with you for the loss you have sustained in them, and cover their | 
graves wtth these few goods. (Delivered the condolence presents.) 

“ Brethren, With this belt of wampum, I clean the blood off the leaves 
and earth whereon it was sprinkled, that the sweet herbs, which come we 
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through the earth, may have their usual verdure, and that we may all for- 
get the unhappy accidents that have happened. (A large white belt.) 

«Brethren, Hearken now to what I have to say further to you, in be- 
half of myself and all the good people of this province. 

“1 am informed that some wicked and ill-disposed people have told you 
many lies, endeavored to make you believe that the good people of my 
province are not well affected towards you, but intend you some mischief, 
and are not desirous of preserving the chain of friendship bright and entire 
between us. You may depend on it that all such representations are false 
and without the least foundation, and are made with no other view than to 
make a breach between us, and the authors must be looked upon as our 
greatest enemies. ‘I'o assure you that I am desirous and sincere in my in- 
tentions, to live always in the strictest harmony with you, and to remove 
every uneasiness that may be lodged in your breasts, I have empowered and 
instructed my Commissioners to confer with you on any matters which 
immediately relate to my government; and to hear what you may have to 
say to me with regard to all such things as may contribute to preserve the 
peace, and strengthen that band of friendship in which you are united with 
the good people of this province: And I make no doubt but you have the 
same good dispositions that I have to promote that end; and that all things 
will be freely communicated to one another in these Conferences, I desire, 








therefore, that you will fully inform my Commissioners of every thing that 
| gives you the least uneasiness, that I may know it and endeavor to remove 
all cause of discontent among you. (A belt.) 

| Brethren, I have told you every thing I had to say to you relative to 
| 





the unhappy murder committed by two of our wicked people, on some of 


| 
|| your brethren; and as I am, and have been, doing every thing in my pow- 


} er to bring those offenders to justice, I cannot help reminding you of the 


| 


| number of people I have lost in the Indian country, by some of your fool- 
| ish young men; and as I am determined that the strictest justice shall be 
| done you, I must let you know that I expect the same justice from you for 
| the loss of his Majesty’s subjects entrusted to my care. ‘This is agreeable 
to the treaties of friendship long subsisting between your several nations 
and us ; and if we both unite in attending strictly to those treaties, we shall 
be able to preserve the chain of friendship bright, and without rust. 

“It was likewise agreed at those treaties, that whenever any accident 
should happen that might give the least uneasiness, or in manner endanger 
the friendship subsisting between us, we should immediately inform each 
other of it. Now you see that I have not forgot those ancient treaties, for 
as soon as I had knowledge of those unlucky accidents which have hap- 
pened in my province, I immediately sent youa notice of them by a speech 
| and belt, to be delivered to you by Mr. McKee ; and I now send my two 


| Commissioners to condole with you on that melancholy oceasion, I must 
1} 
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now inform you of snch English subjects belonging to my province, as 
have been murdered in the Indian country, viz: Henry O’Brian, Peter 
Brown, and eight other men, in proceeding down the Ohio last August with | 
| two large batteaux loaded with goods, were murdered by the Indians, and 
part of the goods taken away near the falls of that river. Thomas Mitch- | 
ell, a trader, was likewise murdered in one of the Shawanese villages last 
fall. John M’Donald was also murdered near Fort Pitt, in December last, 
by a Delaware Indian. (A belt.) 

“Brethren, With this belt I renew, brighten, and make strong the chain | 
| of friendship that subsists between us ; I have still fast hold of one end of | 
it, and desire you will also keep fast hold of the other end ; and let us both 
for ever hold it fast, that we may hereafter continue as one man, and act 
together in all matters relating to our mutual welfare, as brothers who have | 
the same interests and concern for each others’ peace and happiness. (A 
belt, representing a chain held by a hand at each end, of 11 rows.) 


* Dated at Fort Pitt, the 29th day of April, 1768. 
“JOHN PENN. 


Joun ALLEN, [L. 8.] 


“ By his C issione . 
y his Comm TS, 9 Joseru Suipren, jr. LL. 8S.) 


“Tbe Commissioners having delivered the Governor’s Message in Coun- 
cil, Mr. Croghan addressed the Indians as follows : 

“ Brethren, You have now heard what the Governor of Pennsylvania 
hath said to you by his commissioners; and you see that he and the wise 
men of that province have not forgot the former friendship which subsisted 
between your forefathers and theirs. ‘They have now condoled with you 
for your lost friends, agreeably to your ancient custom, and spoke their 





er to preserve that friendship which was made between your forefathers 
|, and the first settlers of that province, who came over with your ancient 
| brother Onas. 





several tribes together, and call to mind your former treaties with the good 
people of Pennsylvania, and consider what has been said to you, and speak 





your brother Onas, as he desired. (A belt.) 


of the chiefs spoke, and said they would take them into consideration, and 
let us know when they should be ready to answer them. 

“Then a deputy sent from the Six Nation country got up and delivered | 
the following message to the several nations present: 





minds freely on every subject that has caused their meeting with you at this | 
time, and have called upon you to do the same on your parts. ‘They have | 
| brightened the chain of friendship, and have done everything in their pow- | 


‘‘ Brethren, I now desire you will assemble all the wise men of your | 


“ After the above speeches were interpreted to the different nations, one | 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1] 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 





your minds freely and openly to the Governor’s Commissioners, that ev. | 
erything which gives you uneasiness, or discontent, may be fully known to | 
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“ Brethren, I am sent from the Six Nation Council with this speech, to 
inform you, that they have considered well the past conduct of their war- 
riors in going through this country to and from war, who have made a 
practise of stealing horses, and behaving otherwise very ill to their breth- 
ren the English, and have forbid their doing any mischief for the future ; 
| and do now desire you, the Shawanese, Delawares, and Wyandotts to do 
the same, and to throw all evil thoughts out of our minds and hearts; and 
| 
| 
| 


to:'think of nothing but promoting a lasting friendship with your brethren the 
English, as we your elder brothers, the Six Nations, have determined to 


_do. (A belt.) 
| * After the Six Nation deputy had finished the foregoing speech, and it 
| was interpreted to the Indians, Mr. Croghan informed them of the Con- 
| gress Sir William Johnson lately held with the Six Nations, Canada In- 
| dians, and other northern tribes, of the business transacted with them, and 
} the peace settled between those several nations and the Cherokees, and 
that the deputies of the latter, with a number of the Six Nations, were to 
| return home by the way of Fort Pitt, and recommended it to the different 


| tribes present to behave in a friendly manner to them, and see that they 


! passed safe through their country; on which Mr. Croghan gave them a 


| belt.” 








j 
| 
| 
| 


At a CoNFERENCE HELD witH THE INDIANS aT Forr Pirr, on Sun- 


| 
| 
| DAY THE Ist or May, 1768. 
| 


| 


«“ Present, the same as before. 


“ Quequedagaytho, Speaker for the Delawares, rose up and made the 
following answer to the message from the Governor of Pennsylvania, 

“Brother, we return you thanks for your kindness in sending Commis- 
sioners to condole with us, on account of the unhappy accidents which 
which have happened between us ; as also for the friendly messages they 
have delivered to us in your name, and you may be assured we shall pay 
due regard to every thing you have therein said to us. 

“ He then requested the several nations present to attend to what he was 
about to say further to their brother, the Governor of Pennsylvania; and 
proceeded : 

“ Brother, the grief and concern which you have expressed to us, on ac- 
| count of the late mischiefs committed on our people, we believe to be very 
| sincere, and that they were caused by the Evil Spirit. You have also men- 
| tioned, in a particular manner, several losses which you have sustained in 





| that as to the murder of the ten men in the batteaux, down this river, we 
| have heard of it as well as you, but it was committed by other nations, and 
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| the Indian country ; we are heartily sorry for them, but must acquaint you: | 
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not by any of the tribes here present, so that we have not had the least 
concern in this unhappy affair. {t is too true that one of your people was 
killed by the Shawanese, and we are also very sorry for that accident. 
As to the man who you say was killed near Fort Pitt, by a Delaware In- 
dian, we tell you that the person who committed that fact was half a white 
man, and the other half an Indian ; so you see, brother, that you are equal- 
ly concerned with us in that breach of friendship; but I hope, brother, all 
these misfortunes are now buried in oblivion, and that our children may 
never think of them more, and that we may continue in the strictest friend- 
ship. (A belt.) 

“ Brother, I shall, in the next place, speak to you concerning the friend- 
ship that subsists between us; I hope we shall always be firm in it; and | 
we shall endeavor, on our parts, to keep the chain as bright and strong as | 
our furefathers did at their first Councils, which were held by wise men. 
(A string.) | 

“ He then repeated the same ceremonies that we had used in burying 
the bones and said : 























« Brother, I now gather all the bones of your deceased friends, and bury 
them in the ground, in the same place with ours, so deep that none of our | 
young people may ever know that any misfortunes have happened between | 
us ; and it gives us great satisfaction that our brother Onas has not forgot | 
this ancient custom of condoling with us in our losses. (A belt.) 


| 





“ Brother, by this belt I also wipe away the blood, as you have done, | 
from the earth, and make your bodies quite clean, that you may appear to 
have as good hearts as those of our wise forefather; and we hope what | 


passes in this Council will never be forgotten. (A belt.) | 





“ After repeating what had been said to them, relating ‘to the chain of | 
friendship, he concluded : | 

“‘ Brethren, We are much obliged to the Governor for speaking so freely 
and openly to us from his heart, and as he has recommended to ys to take | 
fast hold of the chain of friendship, we assure him we shall take his advice, } 
and will do it; and that we shall likewise speak to him from our hearts, | 
for we look upon this as the ouly way to preserve our friendship ; and we \ 
shall take care to guide and direct our young people to behave as they ought | 
to do, in promoting the peace, and cultivating the strictest harmony be- 
tween us. (A belt.) | 

“ The Beaver, a chief of the Delawares, then rising up, desired all pres- | 
ent to pay attention to what he should say to his brother, the Governor of | 
Pennsylvania. | 

“ Brother, We, the old men of the different nations present, are much || 
rejoiced that the chain of friendship is now brightened by our brother, the | 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and we return him thanks for putting it into 
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| our hands, in the kind manner he has done, which convinces us of his 
good intentions. 


«We, the Delawares, Munsies, Mohicons, Wyandotts and our uncle the 
Six Nations, will keep fast hold of the chain of friendship in the manner 
you desire us. We now desire the Governor will also take hold of the 
end of this belt, which we stretch along the road between him and us, in 
order to clear it of the briars and brush that have grown up in it, that we 
_ may all travel it in peace and safety. 


“Brother, We make the road smooth and pleasant for your Commis- 
sioners to travel home, and make a report to you at our ancient council fire 
in Philadelphia, of what they now hear from us. And when you consider 
our speeches, you will find that our hearts are good, and that we are de- 
termined to preserve the road of peace free from any interruption on our 
parts: We desire you will take the same care on your parts, for if any 
logs shall be laid across it by any of your people, it will be undoing every 
thing that is now agreed on between our several nations and you at this 


meeting. (A belt.) 


“ Then Quequedagaytho rose and said that they had spoken every thing 
they had to say at this time to their brother Onas; and, addressing him- 


self to Mr. Croghan, spoke as follows : 


“ Brother, We have been long acquainted with you, and are well pleased 
with your behavior toward us ; and, at this time, are the more obliged to 
| you for introducing to us the commissioners from the government of Penn- 
sylvania ; as it has given us a good opportunity of renewing our peace with 
the good people of that province, with whom our forefathers always lived in 
most perfect friendship. You spoke to us the other day, and recommended 
us to take into our most serious consideration the several matters we have 
heard from the Governor of Pennsylvania, by his commissioners, and to 
weigh them well in our minds before we give our answers to them, 








«“ Brother, We have taken your advice, and you may be convinced of 
this by what we have just now said in behalf of the Delawares, Munsies 


and Mohicons. (A belt.) 
“The Speaker of the Delawares then observed that they had finished 
what they had to say at this ime. 


«The chief of the Six Nations rose up, and, addressing himself to the 
Commissioners of Pennsylvania, said,— 

“ Brethren, We have heard with attention what the Delawares have now 
said to you, and we shall speak to you to-morrow ; and so will our young- 
er brothers, the Shawanese. 
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At a CoNFERENCE HELD wits THE [NDIANS at Fort Pirt, on Monpay 
THE 2ND oF May, 1768. 


“ Present, the same as before. 





“ Tohonissahgarawa, a chief of the Six Nations, got up, and, addressing | 
himself to the several nations present, said,— | 


“Brethren, The Great Giver of life has brought us all together at this | 
council fire, in order to promote the good work of peace; and we have 
heard what our brother Onas has said to us by his Commissioners; and | 
you will now hearken attentively to what the Six Nations are about to say 
to him in answer to his messages. (A string.) 

“Then, addressing himself to the Commissioners of Pennsylvania, he | 
said,— 

“‘ Brethren, You have already heard what our nephews, the Delawares, 
have said to you; they have spoken freely and openly to you from their | 
hearts ; and we hope it has made a proper impression on you; we are now | 
in like manner going to open our hearts to you freely, and we also hope | 
that what we shall deliver will be received by you in a friendly manner. | 
(A string.) | 

“ Brother Onas, In your several speeches you have desired us to open 
our minds freely, and to speak before you every thing that gives us uneasi- | 
ness ; we are obliged to you for this advice, which we shall follow, and 
are glad of an opportunity to speak to you in council. 

“ Brother, It is not without grief that we see our country settled by you 
without our knowledge or consent ; and it is a long time since we first com- 
plained to you of this grievance ; which we find has not as yet been re- | 
dressed ; but settlements are still extending further into our country. Some | 
of them are made directly on our war path leading to our enemies country, | 
and we do not like it. 

“ Brother, You have laws amongst you to govern your people by, and it | 
will be the strongest proof of the sincerity of your friendship to let us see 
that you remove the people from our lands ; as we look upon it, it will be 
time enough for you to settle them when you have purchased them, and the 
country becomes yours. (A belt.) 

“ Brother, We have heard with pleasure what you have made our hearts 
easy with respect to the losses we have suffered by you ; and, therefore» 
we shall not take notice of any past misfortunes. We are glad to see our 
nephews, the Delawares, have taken fast hold of the chain of friendship 
with you, and by this belt we join our hands with you and them in holding 
it fast. We speak in behalf of the Six Nations residing in this country, | 
as there is some of every tribe present, and we wish, brother, that you may 
be strong, and as well disposed to preserve that friendship as we are. (A 
belt.) | 
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and cast them into the air out of our sight. We afterwards desired you | 
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«‘ Brother, I have now done speaking, and have told you everything that 
remains in our hearts, which gives us and the several nations in this country 
any uneasiness.” 

At a CoNFERENCE HELD WITH THE INDIANS aT Fort Pitt, on Tvurspay 
‘ THE 3p or May, 1768. 

** Present, the same as before. 

«“ Nymwha, a speaker for the Shawanese, addressing himself to all the 
Indians, desired they would attend to what he was going to say to the Com- 
missioners of Pennsylvania and all his brethren, the English, present, and 
spoke as follows : 

“Brethren, When you talked of peace to us at the time we were strug- 


| gling in war, we did not hearken to you at first. You mentioned it a second 


time to us, we still refused to attend to you; but after repeating it to us 
several times, we consented to hear you. We then looked at you, and saw 
you holding instruments of war in your hands, which we took from you, 


to destroy your forts, as that would be the way to make all nations of In- 


'| dians believe you were sincere in your friendship ; and we now repeat the 
| y Pp 


same request to you again. We also desire you not to go down this river, 
in the way of the warriors belonging to the foolish nations to the westward ; 
and told you that the waters of this river a great way below this place, 
were colored with blood ; you did not pay any regard to this, but asked us 
to accompany you in going down, which we did, and we felt the smart of 
our rashness, and with difficulty returned to our friends. We see younow 
about making batteaux, and we make no doubt you intend going down the 
river again, which we now tell you is disagreeable to all nations of Indians, 
and now again desire you to sit still at this place. 

“ They are also uneasy to see that you think yourselves masters of this 
country, because you have taken it from the French, who you know had 


intend to fight with the French again; if you do, we desire you will remove 


All we desire is to enjoy a quiet peace with you both, and that we should be 
strong in talking of peace. 

“ We have now spoken to you from our hearts, and we hope we shall 
exert ourselves in promoting a lasting friendship. All we have to say to 
you now is, to be strong, and let us agree to what we desire of each 
other. When you first talked of peace to us, you desired us to sit over 





as we desired you, they will return without fear. (A belt.) 
“Brethren, You have heard what we have desired in our last speech, 





ttn 


no right to it, as it is the property of us Indians. We often héar that you | 


your quarrel out of this country, and carry it over the great waters where | 
you used to fight, and where we shall neither see or know anything of it. | 


the river quietly at our fires ; but our women and children were fright- | 
ened away by the noise you made in repairing your fort; but, if you do | 
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and we hope you will comply with eur request, and not attempt to go | 
down this river again, as the nations who live that way are surprised 
to see you make a practice of this at the same time that you were mak. 
ing professions of friendship to us. We therefore desire that you will | 
put a stop to your people going down this river till we have spoken to 
the nations living in that country; which we intend to do, with the as- | 
sistance of our brothers the Six Nations, and our grandfathers the Dela- 
wares, (A string.) | 
« Brethren, The reason of our mentioning this matter at this time is | 
because we hope you will take pity on us, and do as we have desired you. 

“Then Kissonaucththa, a chief of the Shawanese, rose up and said,— 

« Brethern, We are glad to see you here, and that you are sent by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania to confer with us at this council. It much re- 
joiced our hearts to take you by the hand on your arrival, and we assure 
you that the several nations now present are equally rejoiced with us on 
this account, (A string.) 

«‘ Brethren, You have informed us that you are sent by the Governor 
and wise men of Pennsylvania, to hear whatever may pass at this coun- 


cil. We are glad to hear you say you had made the road clear and 
smooth as you came along, and that you have brought to us the chain 
of friendship in your hands from our brethren the wise men of Pennsyl- 
vania. This has dispersed the dark clouds of night which hung over our 
heads, on account of many late misfortunes which have happened, and | 
brought to us the light of the clear day. You have, no doubt, heard of | 
many bad reports of mischief, which may have made an ill impression | 
on your minds against us; we now remove them quite away, and make 


your hearts easy like those of your wise forefathers. We also clear the 
road on our parts, that, when you set off, you may travel it back with | 
pleasure to your council house at Philadelphia, which I likewise sweep | 
clean, that your wise men, when you return, may sit down in it with | 
satisfaction and comfort, and look back upon us, their brethren, remem- 
bering that we have not forgot our ancient friendship. | 

« Brethren, We have now, on all sides, cleared and made smooth the | 
road between you and us ; and we desire you, on your parts, to be strong | 
and not suffer any of your soldiers to travel it, who carry sharp edged | 
weapons with them, as that may injure the friendship subsisting between us. | 
(A belt.) | 

« Mr. Croghan then acquainted the Indians, that the Commissioners of | 
Pennsylvania and he would take the above speeches into consideration, and | 
answer them to-morrow. | | 

« N, B. This afternoon fourteen canoes arrived here containing thirty- | 
eight Munsies and Mohicons, exclusive of women aud children, who re- 


side on the heads of the west branch of the Susquehanna.” | 
} 
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| At a CoNFERENCE HELD with THE INDIANS aT Fort Pitt, on Wep- 
NESDAY THE 4TH oF May, 1768, P. Mm. 


** Present, the same as before. 





“ Thonissahgarawa, a chief of the Six Nations, rose up, and, addressing 
himself to the gentlemen and several nations present, apologized for some 
difference which happened this morning among themselves, as it was the 


means of preventing our meeting them in the forenoon, and desired that 
their brethren, the English and the tribes of Indians present, would take no 
notice of it. (A string.) 


“ The same chief then spoke as follows: 


‘*‘ Brethren, I am sorry to hear what our brethren, the Shawanese, said 
to you yesterday, as we did not expect that they would have made any 
mention of your keeping possession of the forts you have taken from the 
French; for it was agreed upon by the Six Nations, as well as all other 
Indians, that the French should be driven out of this country, and the pos- 
session of all their forts and towns put into the hands of our brethren the 
| English ; and the road of peace was opened, from the sun rising to the 
sun setting, for all nations to travel in, (A string.) 


“ Then Kayashuta, a chief of the Senecas, got up, and laying down a 
copy of the treaty of peace, made by Col. Bradstreet with the Indians, in 
the year 1764, spoke as follows : 

“ Brethren, What our chief has just now mentioned to you is very true, 
and you will see by this paper, that, during the late unhappy differences 
between us, we held a treaty with Col. Bradstreet, by which we agreed 
that you had a right to build forts and trading houses where you pleased, 
and to travel the road of peace, from the sun rising to the sun setting. At 
that treaty the Shawanese and Delawares were with me, and know all this 
well, and I am much surprised that the Shawanese should speak to you in 
the manner they did yesterday. 

‘“ The Commissioners then addressed themselves to the Six Nations, and 
spoke as follows : 

“ Brethren of the Six Nations, It gave us great pleasure to hear what 
you said the other day to your brother Onas, and we thank you in his name 
for the readiness you discovered in brightening and making strong our 
ancient chain of friendship. ‘This will be very agreeable to him, as we 
know he is sincerely determined to continue to do the same on his part. 

“ Brethren, We esteem it a strong mark of the sincerity and goodness 
of your hearts, that you have opened them to us so freely and fully, as 
your brother Onas earnestly desired you, that he might know whatever lay 





still concealed within your breasts, which gave you any uneasiness. 
“Brethren, You have candidly and publicly told us that you are now 
easy with resnect to all former losses you have suffered by our means, and 
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that you will take no further notice of such things. This entirely corres- i 
ponds with your strong professions of friendship. (A string.) 1 
“ Brethren, You have also freely, and without reserve, informed us that 
the only grievance which you now have reason to complain of, is the set- | 
tlement made ou your lands. We are glad, brethren, we have now so good | 
an opportunity of acquainting you, as well as the several nations present, | 
with the mind of your brother Onas, and the endeavors which have been | 
used to do you justice in this respect. | 

« Brethren, We can assure you that nothing has given him more concern || 
than to find a number of foolish people should dare to seat themselves on 
lands in this province, which your good friends the proprietors have not as 
yet purchased from you. Governor Penn, therefore, as well from his own | 
sincere and earnest inclinations to remove this injury done you, as by the 
express commands of our great King George, issued proclamations, near | 
two years ago, ordering all persons whatsoever who had settled on your 
lands to remove without delay, and forbidding others from taking the least | 
possession of any, under the severest penalty of the law. 

«Brethren, As the people who have settled your lands came chiefly | 
from Virginia, the Governor of tha. province likewise issued proclamations | 
and orders to the same purpose. ‘The king’s General too, (his Excellency 
General Gage,) hath twice sent up parties of soldiers to the people living 
on Redstone Creek and the Monongahela, to warn them off your lands, and 
threatened them with seizing their persons and effects if they refused to 
move away. But, brethren, we are sorry to teil you, that none of these 
measures have had the desired effect ; and, therefore, Governor Penn and | 
his Assembly, having still your interest greatly at heart, passed a law in 
February last, inflicting the penalty of death on all persons who should 
continue on your lands after the first day of June next; and in order that 
the people who were settled on them might have timely and proper notice 
of that law, Governor Penn, near two months ago, sent to them four pru- | 
dent and honest men to distribute copies of it among them, with a number | 
of proclamations, commanding them to obey it strictly, under the penalty | 
of death, and also to read and explain them fully to all those people. 

“Brethren, Those four men have lately returned home, and reported to | 
the Governor of Pennsylvania that they had executed his orders ; but that | 
they were told by the people settled at and near Redstone Creek, that they | 
had been encouraged by the Indians themselves to continue on those lands; | 
that, however, they are determined to obey the law and move off without 
delay. But, brethren, we are sorry to tell you as soon as the men sent by | 


the Governor had prevailed on the settlers to consent to a compliance with || : 


the law, there came among them eight Indians, who live at the Mingo | 
town down this river, and desired the people not to leave their seti!ements, | 
but to sit quiet on them till the present treaty at this place should be | 
























































concluded. The people, on receiving this advice and encouragement, sud- 
denly changed their minds, and determined not to quit their places till they 
should hear further from the Indians. 

“The Indians then delivered to the men sent by the Governor a string 
of wampum and a speech, which they desired them to carry to the Gover- 
nor. The speech was this: * You are sent here by your great men to tell 
these people to go away from the lands which you say is ours, and our 
great men have sent us, and we are glad to meet here the same day. We 
tell you the white people must stop, and we stop them till the treaty ; and 
when George Croghan and our great men shall speak together, we will tell 
them what to do,’ 





« Now, brethren, we cannot help expressing to you our great concern at 
this behavior of those Indians, as it has absolutely frustrated the steps the 
Governor was taking to do you justice, by the immediate removal of those 
people from your lands. And we must tell you, brethren, that the conduct 
of those Indians appears to us very astonishing; and we are much ata 
loss to account for the reason of it at this time, when the Six Nations are 





complaining of encroachments being made on their lands. You, yourselves, 





| the people to stay on your lands, it will inevitably defeat all our measures 


| that you will immediately send off some of your prudent and wise men 


| with a message to the people settled at Redstone, Youghiogheny and Mo- | 


| nongahela, to contradict the advice of the Indians from the Mingo town ; 


| and to acquaint them that you very much disapprove of their continuing | 
| any longer on their settlements ; and that you expect they will quit them | 
| 
| 


'| without delay. 
“If you agree to this, we will send an honest and discreet white man to 
accompany your messengers. And, brethren, if after receiving such no_ 
| tice from you, they shall refuse to remove by the time limited them, you 
| may depend upon it, the governor will not fail to put the law into immediate 
execution against them, (A string.) 

“ The Commissioners then, addressing themselves to the Shawanese, 
spoke as follows : 

“ Brethren, In the first part of your speeches yesterday, you acquainted 
us that it was very disagreeable to you to see a fort continued at this place, 
contrary to your expectations, and that you were very sorry to find a num- 
ber of batteaux building here, in order to go down the river. With regard 
to these things we can only say, it is not a Jittle surprising to us that you 
should mention them at this time, as we have always understood that this 
matter was settled with the Six Nations and all other Indians several years 
ago, and their full consent obtained for keeping forts in your country, as 
well as for going down this river to trade. But, brethren, as we came here 
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'| brethren, must be very sensible that, while any of the Indians encourage | 


to remove them. But, brethren, all that we have now to desire of you is, 
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to confer with you on subjects which only relate to the province of Penn. || 
sylvania, we have no concern in this business, It is an affair of our great | 
king of England, and as such we must refer you for a more particular |) 
answer to Mr. Croghan, who, you know, is appointed by his Majesty to || 
transact his affairs with the Indians in this country. 
« The Commissioners then spoke to the Delawares, Shawanese, Munsies, | 

| 


Mohicons and Wyandots, as follows : 
«“ Brethren, We now return you thanks in the name of the Governor of i 
Pennsylvania, and in behalf of the good people of that province, for the 
kind manner in which you have received his messages by us. We assure 
you it gave us great satisfaction to hear you declare in this public council, 
your hearty concurrence with him in keeping fast hold of the chain of } 
friendship, and your determination to preserve it bright, and not to suffer | 
! 

| 


any little accidents to make a breach in it, 

«“ Brethren, It is a strong proof of the sincerity of your hearts, that you 
have resolved to forget entirely all the past mischiefs and injuries which | 
have been committed by the folly of our wicked and rash young men, and | 
we now hope these things will never interrupt our future peace and happi- 
ness. 

“ Brethren, We also thank you for making the road smooth between | 
you and the people of Pennsylvania, by removing all the obstructions that 
were in it, in such a manner that it may be travelled by all people with | 


ease and safety. 
« Brethren, It will give us much pleasure when we return to Philadel. | 


phia to communicate to the Governor all that has passed between us in | 
these conferences ; and to assure him of vour friendly dispositions and up- | 
right intentions, which you may depend on we shall faithfully do. (A 
belt.) 

« The Commissioners having finished what they had to say to the In- | 
dians, Mr. Croghan made them the following speeches : | 

« Brethren the Shawanese, When you spoke yesterday to the Governor | 
of Pennsylvania, you desired him to destroy this fort, and not to pass down || 
this river, as it was bloody ; and said that our warriors passing through | 
your country, gave you and all other nations great uneasiness in your minds. } 
You are the only nation that has mentioned this circumstance, and I must || 
tell you that this fort was built by the king’s orders, and that your brother, 
the Governor of Pennsylvazia, has no concern in this matter. 

«* Brethren, I well remember that when the French first built a fort here, 
and passed up and down this river, you did not desire them to destroy 
their forts and leave your country. We were at war with your old fathers, 
the French, when we drove them away and took possession of this fort: 
after that we conquered them, which you well know, and when we came 
here the Six Nations agreed to it, and came with us and opened a road 
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of peace through all this country from the sun rising to the sun setting, 
both by land and ~ iter, that we might talk in peace with all nations of In- 
dians to the westward ; and we thought the Six Nations had a right so to do, 
as we always understood that they were the original proprietors of this 


“ Brethren, when I was first going down this river, by order of his ex- 


| 
| 
| country. 
| 
|| cellence General Gage, and the honorable Sir William Johnson, all the na- 








|| tions now present agreed to it, and sent deputies with me to promote the 
good work of peace with all the nations of Indians to the westward ; and to 
receive them into the chain of friendship subsisting between the king’s | 
subjects, the Six Nations, and all others in alliance with them ; and to take | 
them under his Majesty’s most gracious protection, which has been since 
done. It is very true when we first went down we met with a misfortune 
from some of the nations we were going to speak to, through the instiga- 
tion of the French, who then had an influence with those people to per- 
suade them to do mischief, but ever since that time those nations have be- 
haved well to their brethren, the English, and after that unhappy accident, 
by which we were sufferers, Captain Murray and Mr. M’Kee condoled 
with your nation for your losses, agreeable to the ancient custom of our 
forefathers, and buried the bones of our deceased friends, whose loss gave 
me great pain of mind ; and I did not expect to find their bones raked out 
of the ground and brought into council at this time, especially as you must 
know that we were struck by the very hatchet you yourselves put into 
their hands to strike the English with. 





“ Brethren, By the late treaty of peace between the king of Great Bri- 
tain and the French king, the latter gave us possession of all their forts and 





towns as we had conquered them. You likewise took notice yesterday of 
our building boats and making repairs to this fort. I must tell you, thay 
the king my master never made war on any Indian nation in this country ; 
on the contrary, he has always promoted peace umong you ; an instance of 
which you see in the peace brought about between the Six Nations and 
Cherokees. But you all well know that the French acted on different prin- 
ciples, by setting one nation at war against another. ‘This conduct of theirs 
was not pleasing to the Six Nations; they, therefore, requested the Eng- 
lish to go with them and Sir William Johnson to drive the I’rench from 
Niagara and put it into the possession of the English, which you all well 
know they did; and since that time our warriors have passed through this 
country from furt to fort, and back again, and no difference has happened 
between them and your people. I am therefore surprised, brethren, to hear 
you want to stop the road of peace that hath been so long opened for all 
nations, from the sun rising to the sun setting. (A belt.) 
“Brethren of the Six Nations, Shawanese, Delawares, Wyandotts, 


Munsies and Mohicons, give attention to what I am going to say to you. | 
46 
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| between you and your good brethren the English. 


| delight in promoting peace among all nations of Indians, in this country, 














| 
| 
“Tt gives me great satisfaction to find that the measures taken by the | 
Governor of Pennsylvania and the wise people of that province, have | 
proved so effectual and agreeable to your several nations as to remove all | 
uneasiness from your minds, on account of the many accidents that have 
happened between your people and the king’s subjects in that province; || 
and that you have buried them so deep in the earth that neither you nor | 
your children yet unborn may call them to remembrance. ! 


“Brethren, Your forefathers lived in the strictest friendship with the ! 
worthy founder of that province and the good people that came with him ; || 
and you have now renewed and brightened that ancient chain of friendship | 
with the Governor’s Commissioners, in behalf of the king’s subjects in that | 
government. I now recommend it to your several nations to hold fast by | 
that chain and act on the same principles your forefathers formerly did. || 
(A string.) | 

“Brethren, You have all heard what the Six Nations said to you by ] 
their deputies, that they heartily repented of their own past ill conduct to- | 
wards their brethren, the English, in stealing horses and committing other | 
abuses ; and they have desired you, brethren, to cast out all evil thoughts 
from your minds, and return any stolen horses you may have amongst you, | 
and think of nothing for the future but promoting the good work of peace | 


“ Brethren, The king of Great Britain, your father and my master, takes | 


and his own subjects, which you must be well acquainted with. You all | 
daily experience his love towards you, and his pity for your necessities, |, 
by the favors you constantly receive from his officers here and elsewhere, || 
and I am sorry to say that your past conduct shows a want of gratitude in 
you to his subjects. 

“« Whenever the king makes peace with any nation, he never violates his | 
engagements, though he always has it in his power to chastise any people | 
that dare be so hardy as to disturd the tranquillity of their neighbors. But | 
I now trust, brethren, that your future conduct will be such as may merit 
his Majesty’s esteem and protection. 

« By this belt I now clear the road of peace and make it smooth and | 
easy to travel from the sun rising to the sun setting, that your brethren the 
English, and all nations of Indians may travel it with pleasure as one peo- 
ple, united in the strongest chain of friendship, that our women and chil- 
dren yet unborn may mutually enjoy the blessings of a lasting peace. 

“ Brethren of the Six Nations, who are settled at the ‘I'wo Creeks, I 
am sorry to hear from some of your brethren the English, that whenever 
any of them pass by your village, you take rum and other things from 
them. You must be sensible this conduct is very wrong, and a breach of 














your engagements to us. I hope I shal] hear no more of it. You have 
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been desired three years ago by the Six Nation council, to remove up this 
river nearer to their country, and I now desire you will take that message 
into your most serious consideration, and do as they have directed you, 
which wiil be very agreeable to all your brethren the English. (A string.) 


Commissioners addressed themselves to all the nations present, and said : 
“Brethren, We are now to acquaint you, that, by order of the govern- 

| ment of Pennsylvania, we deliver to you a present of goods, to be distri- 

| buted among the several tribes present, to clothe your women and children ; 





| “Mr. Croghan having finished what he had to say to the Indians, the 
| 
| 
| 


| and we desire you will receive them as a testimony of the affection and re- 
| gard which the Governor and good people of this province have for you. 

|| «'The Commissioners then delivered the presents to the different tribes, 
} amounting to one thousand and fifty pounds, Pennsylvania currency, in- 
i cluding the several private presents made to the chiefs and principal war- 
‘| riors. 

«“ This evening arrived here twenty-five Six Nation warriors on their re- 
| turn from the Cherokee country, and brought with them twenty-two pris- 





| oners.”” 


At a Private ConrereNce HELD AT Fort Pirt on Fripay tur 6TH 
or May, 1768, wiru atu THE Curlers AND Principat Warriors 
oF HE Detewares, Munsies anp Mounicons. 





“Present, Mr. Croghan and the Commissioners. 


| 
“ The Beaver rose up and spoke as follows in behalf of the Delawares, | 
Munsies and Mohicons. 1 

“ Brethren, It gives us great pleasure that the Conferences are now end- | 
ed, that the ancient chain of friendship is now renewed, and the road made | 
smooth between our several tribes and our brother the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. Every thing you have said respecting the folly of our young | 
people in stealing your horses and committing other abuses, we have laid } 
to our hearts, and will take care to prevent any such misconcuct in them 
for the future; and we desire, brethren, you will take care that none of | 
your young people steal any horses from us, which they have frequenily | 
done. (A belt.) 

“ He then addressed himself | to the Commissioners, and said, 

“Brethren, We now speak to you on account of trade. ‘The traders 
who supply us with goods come from your province, and we do not take 
upon us to judge whether the goods they sell to us are dear or not, as we | 
| are ignorant of what they cost them; but we are certain, from our own 
knowledge, that they do not allow us the same price for our skins and furs 


| 
| 
| 
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as they did formerly, and hope you will speak to them to allow us a suf- 
ficient price for our peltry. (A belt.) 

“Brethren, ‘The country lying between this river and the Allegheny 
mountains, has always been our hunting ground; but the white people 
who have scattered themselves over it, have, by their hunting, deprived us 
of the game, which we look upon ourselves to have the only right to; and 
we desire you will acquaint our brother, the Governor, of this, and prevent 
their hunting there for the future. (A string.) 

* Brethren, We have now done speaking on business, and every thing 
has been settled at this conference to our satisfaction ; and we have agreed 
that two of our principal warriors, named Quequedaguedo and Killbuck, 
shall accompany you to Philadelphia, in order to see the Governor, and 
bring us such answers as he shall think proper to send us respecting our 
trade and hunting country. (A belt.) 

* To which the Commissioners replied : 

“ Brethren, We have already communicated to you and the other na- 
tions, the several steps taken by the government to do you all justice, with 





respect to the encroachments on your lands; and we shall carefully report 
to the Goyernor every thing you have now said to us on this head, that he 
may take such measures as may be judged most expedient to satisfy you ; 


tunity offers. 


At a MEETING HELD witru THE INDIANS AT Fort Pirt, on Sarwvr- 
DAY THE 7TH OF May, 1768, wirn THE Curers AND PrincipaL 
Warriors OF THE SHAWANESE. 


“Present, Mr. Croghan and the Commissioners. 
Commissioners, and said : 


to speak from our hearts, and tell you whatever gave us any uneasiness of 
mind. We considered your speeches, and did so, which we find by your 
answer was not agreeable to you. You tell us, what we spoke to you did 
not belong to the Governor of Pennsylvania, but to the king. 

“ Brethren, We assure you that we are as well disposed to live in friend- 


will hold fast by the chain of friendship, now renewed and brightened by 
our Brother Onas, as long as the grass grows, or waters run, with all our 
brethren the English. (A string.) 


“The same speaker addressed himself to Mr. Croghan, and spoke as 
follows : 








and you may expect to receive his answer as soon as a convenient oppor- || 











“Kissinaughtha, a chief of the Shawanese, addressed himself to the | 


“Brethren, When you spoke to us from the Governor, you desired us | 


ship wlth our brethren the English as any other nation in this country, and || 
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“ Brother, We are all very sorry that we should have said any thing the 
other day to our brother Onas, that should give you or his Commissioners 
any offence, or our brethren the Six Nations. But as the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, in his speeches, desired us to open our minds, and to tell 
everything that gives us any uneasiness, we were determined to do so. 


“ Brother, When you spoke to us the next day, you told us every thing 
that passed in the time of war, as well as since, which is very true; and 
we acknowledge we were wrong, though we did not expect you would do 
as we requested. And from what you have told us, we know that it is not 
in the power of any other person but the king our father. And though 
you say we are the only nation that has mentioned this to you, we know 
that all other nations of Indians wish, as well as we, that there were no 
forts in this country. 


«“ As to what we said about the boats going down the river, we did not 
mean that they should not go, but desired you would not send them till we 
had time to go and counsel with the nations in that country, as we have 
heard bad news from thence. And as to what we said about our people 
that were killed when you were taken prisoner, we only mentioned to show 
you what a foolish people the Indians there are. It is very true, brother, 
we did send a hatchet to those nations in time of war; but it was sent to 
us from the Senecas to carry to them. 


“Brother, We now desire that you may forget what we first spoke to 
you about those things; and help us to some council wampum, as we are 
very poor; and we will immediately set out to talk to all the nations in 
that country,-and take back from them all the belts we sent them, and do 
every thing in our power to make the road smooth and easy to travel, and 
convince you that we are as much disposed to hold fast the chain of friend- 
ship as any nation in this country.”’ (A belt.) 


Ata MeeTING HELD witu THE INDIANS AT Fort Pitt, on Monpay THE 
NINTH DAY OF May, 1768, witH THE CuHiEFs AND PrincipaL War- 
RIORS OF THE Six Nations. 


“Tt was agreed upon by them to comply with the request of the Com- 
missioners in sending messengers to the people settled at Redstone, 
Youghiogany and Monongahela, to signify to them the great displeasure of 
the Six Nations at their taking possession of the lands there, and making 
settlements on them ; and also that it is expected they will, with their fam- 
ilies, remove without further notice. ‘They accordingly appointed the 
White Mingo and the three deputies sent from the Six Nation country, to 
carry a message to that effect ; and the Commissioners agreed to send Mr. 
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John Frazer and Mr. William Thompson, to accompany them, with writ- 


ble of their journey, made them a present of some black wampum. 


| copy of the speech delivered to us at this treaty by the Six Nations, re- 





ten instructions in behalf of the government of Pennsylvania.” 





*“ Monpay, May 91, 1768, P. M. | 


“The Indian messengers having agreed to set out for Redstone Creek | 
to-morrow, the Commissioners, as an encouragement to them for the trou- 


“ They then desired Mr. Frazer and Capt. Thompson to hold themselves 
prepared for accompanying the Indian messengers in the morning, and 
wrote them a letter of instructions, which follows in these words, viz: 

“Fort Pirr, May 9ru, 1768. 


«“ Gentlemen, The Six Nations, at the public conferences held last week 
with them and other tribes of Indians at this place, renewed their com- | 
plaints of encroachments being made on their lands; and they have agreed, 
at our instance, to send four messengers to the people settled on the waters 
of the Monongahela and Youghiogheny, to express their great disapproba- 
tion of their continuing still there ; and also to let them know that it is ex- 
pected by the whole confederacy of the Six Nations, that they will remove 
from the lands they have unjustly taken possession of without further de- 
lay. But as it is necessary, in order to enforce the message from the In- 
dians, and to see that it is properly and effectually communicated to the 
people, that some prudent persons should accompany the {ndian messen- 
gers, we request you will do us the favor to undertake this business, 


“ As soon as you arrive in the midst of the settlements near Redstone 
Creek, it will be proper to convene as many of the settlers as possible, to | 
whom the Indians may then deliver their message, which shall be given to | 
you in writing ; and we desire you will leave a few copies of it with the | 
principal people, that they may communicate the same to those who live at | 
any considerable distance from them. We herewith furnish you witha | 


specting the settlement of their lands, which you will be pleased to read to | 
the settlers for their information. 


* You may then acquaint them, that they must now be convinced by this | 
message and the speech of the Six Nations, that they have hitherto been | 
grossly deceived by a few straggling Indians of no consequence, who may | 
have encouraged them to continue on their settlements ; and that they will | 
now be left without the least pretence or excuse for staying on them any | 
longer. However, we make no doubt but before you reach Redstone many 
of the families will have removed, in obedience to the late law passed in | 


this province, which has been read and fully explained to them by the Rev. | 
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Mr. Steel, and the other gentlemen whom the Governor sent up to them in 
March last. 


« But should you find any of those inconsiderate people still actuated by 
a lawless and obstinate spirit to bid defiance to the civil authority, you may 
let them know that we were under no necessity of sending, in the name of 
the Governor, any further notice to them, or of being at the pains of mak- 
ing them acquainted with the real minds of the Indians, to induce them to 
quit their settlements, for that the powers of government are suflicient to 
compel them to pay due obedience to the laws; and they may depend up- 
on it, they will be effectually exerted if they persist in their obstinacy. 


* You may likewise assure them, that they need not attempt to make an 
offer of terms with the government respecting their removal, as we hear 
some of them have vainly proposed to do, by saying they would go off the 
lands immediately, on condition that they should be secured to them as 
soon as the proprietary purchase is made. It is a high insult to govern- 
ment for those people even to hint such thiugs. 


“The only motives, therefore, which excite us to make use of the pre- 


sent expedient of sending you with messengers from the Indians on this 
| . . . . . . 
occasion, is the compassionate concern we have for the dangerous situation 


and distress of those unhappy people, and the hopes we have, that by this 
means they may be convinced it is their true and best interest to pay a due 
submission to the laws, by relinquishing their settlements without delay 
If any of them should talk of petitioning the Governor for a preference in 


taking up the lands they have improved, you may assure them from us, | 


that it will be to no manner of purpose till they have first complied with 


| the law. 


“We depend greatly on your care and prudence in executing this busi- 
ness to our satisfaction, and recommend it to you to be particularly careful 
that the Indian messengers are treated with the greatest civility and kind- 
ness. When you return to Fort Bedford, we beg you will write us an ac- 
count of your proceedings. We wish you a safe return to your families, 
and are, with great regard, 


* Gentlemen, your most humble servants, 
“JOHN ALLEN, 
« JOSEPH SHIPPEN, jr. 
“To Messrs. Joun Frazer anp Wm. Tompson.” 


“ Messrs, Frazer and Thompson being in readiness with their horses 
and provisions for their journey to Redstone Creek, the Commissioners 
sent several times for the Indian messengers, who at last came to them to 
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the fort, and acquainted them that they had been seriously considering the 
business they were going to be sent on, and it now appeared to them so 
disagreeable that they could by no means consent to undertake it, and im- 
mediately returned the wampum which had been given them. Upon be- 
ing interrogated as to the reasons of their declining to perform what they 
had consented to, they answered, that three of them were sent as deputies 
by the Six Nation council to attend the treaty here ; and having received 
no directions from them to proceed any further, they chose to return home, 
in order to make report of what they had seen and heard at this place, 
They further added, that the driving white people away from their settle- 
ments was a matter which no Indians could, with any satisfaction, be con- 
cerned in, and they thought it most proper for the English themselves to 
compel their own people to remove from the Indian lands, 


*« After this refusal of the Indians, who had been appointed to carry the 
message from the Six Nations, the commissioners in vain attempted to per- 
suade or procure others to execute the business, though they used great en- 
deavors for that purpose and they thought it both useless and imprudent to 


erally much averse to; and therefore concluded to set out on their return 
to Philadelphia without further delay. But in a short time afterwards 
Kayashuta came with Arroas (a principal warrior of the Six Nations,) to 
the Commissioners at their lodgings, where the former addressed himself to 





them in effect as follows, viz: 


your expectations of the Indian messengers going to Redstone, according 
to your desire and our agreement; and I am much afraid that you are now 
going away from us with a discontented mind on this account. Believe 
me, brethren, this thought fills my heart with the deepest grief, and I could 


not suffer you to leave us without speaking to you on this subject, and en- 


to comply with your request, and expected it could have been done with- 
out difficulty, but I now find not only the Indians appointed by us, but all 


happy, if, by our conduct towards them at this time, we shall give them 


assured that we hate good hearts towards all our brethren the English. 
“The Commissioners returned Kayashuta many thanks for his friendly 











reason to dislike us, and treat us in an unkind manner when they again be- | 
come our neighbors. We therefore hope, brethren, you will not be dis- | 
pleased at us for not performing our agreement with you, for you may be | 


continue to press a matter on the Indians which they found they were gen- | 


our other young men are very unwilling to carry a message from us to the | 
white people, ordering them to remove from our lands. They say they | 
would not choose to incur the ill will of those people, for, if they should | 
be now removed, they will hereafter return to their settlements when the | 
English have purchased tlie country from us. And we shall be very un- 














«‘ Brethren, I am very sorry to find that you have been disappointed in || 


deavoring to make your minds easy. We were all of us much disposed 
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behaviour on this occasion ; and assured him that they greatly approved of 
| the conduct of all the Indians during the treaty, and were now returning 
home with very easy and contented minds. ‘They further acquainted him 
that their reason for urging them to send a message to the Redstone settlers 
proceeded entirely from the great anxiety they had of contributing every 
thing in their power that might expedite the measures taken by the gov- 
ernment to do them justice, and to redress every injury they complained of, 
Yet, as they found the compliance of their request was disagreeable to the 
Indians, they should not press the matter on them any further, though it 
appeared to be a step very necessary to be taken at this time. 
«“ They then took leave of the Indians, in the most friendly manner, and 
set out on their return to Philadelphia.” 








CAPTAIN STOBO. 


Our earnest and frequent inquiries for further information about this brave 
and faithful soldier have at length met with a most gratifying response, 
made in the most gentlemanly manner, by one most competent to instruct 
in the early history of our country, and who combines with great facilities 
for collecting such information, a most enthusiastic fondness for such re- | 
searches. Mr. Lyman C, Draper, of Baltimore, who is about to publish 
biographical notices of many of the leading pioneers of our country, and 
who has spent years in collecting materials for that purpose, has responded 
to our inquiries in a most liberal and courteous spirit. We are much grati- 
fied by the opportunity of placing his communication before our readers, 
not only on account of the valuable information which it contains, but as a 
very favorable indication of his fitness for the important and interesting 
task of biographer of the bold and hardy spirits who opened the way for 
the settlement of our great valley. 

Having access to the Maryland Gazette of that period, which is so in- 
teresting in our immediate history, he has diligently availed himself of it in 
presenting to us such a notice of Captain Stobo, as proves the correctness 
of Hume in styling his adventures “extraordinary.” In relation to him 
we will further remark, that we have read in the office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, the letter of the 28th of July, 1754, published on pages 
59 and 60 of the Olden Time, and have carefully examined the very neat 
plan of Fort Duquesne in that letter, and it has always been a mystery to 
us how he managed to execute it, without being detected in the very act, 
Indeed we think the very facts of such a letter being written, and such a 
plan of the fort being drawn by Stobo, affords an argument in favor of the 
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| fidelity of Van Braam. We can readily conceive, that while Stobo was | 


performing his task, Van Braam may have been keeping vigilant watch to 
| prevent a surprise.* 

As to La Force, we have but little to add. We have*no doubt that the 
man who is mentioned in Washington’s first journal, who is again men- 
| tioned in a letter from Washington, (see page 38 of Olden Time,) and who 
_ is spoken of in both Stobo’s letters, (see page 60 and 61,) is the same man 
| who afterwards acted on Lake Ontario. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPT. ROBERT STOBO, 


WITH SOME NOTICE OF LA FORCE AND VAN BRAAM: 


To the Editor of the Olden Time: 


The anxious desire you evince in the February, June and July numbers 


of your meritorious Magazine, to know the details of the gallant Captain | 


Stobo’s adventures, is very natural, and, I may add, praiseworthy. And 
although I have no right to class myself among your Scotch friends, to 
whom you particularly appeal for the information desired, yet I will ven- 


ture to contribute, so far as I can, what facts have come within my knowl. | 


edge, having a bearing upon the interesting subject under review. 


As a kind of necessary preliminary to Stobo’s exploits, some notice of || 
the career and imprisonment of Mons. La Force seems indispensable to a | 


full and proper understanding of the narrative. It will be recollected that 
La Force is first mentioned in Washington’s Diary of his mission to the 


Ohio, in 1753, as a French commissary, who accompanied him on a part of | 
his tour; and the ensuing spring was captured at Jumonville’s defeat, and 


sent a prisoner to Williamsburg. 
From the Maryland Gazette of March 14th, 1754, 1 am enabled to sup- 


ply a hiatus occurring between these two events ; and though the extract is | 


somewhat lengthy, it will nevertheless be found sufficiently interesting to re- 
pay the space it will occupy. It will be seen, moreover, that the article 





* We will remark here, however, that the two sentences in Captain Stobo’s letters, which are 
quoted by Mr. Draper, and used in defence of Van Braam, do not, in our opinion, add much 
strength to an argument which was strong without them, because Stobo might have used them 
without consulting his co-hostage. 

But these very sentences are the strongest evidence of the fidelity and indomitable spirit of 
Stobo himself, and they are the precise sentences which many years ago awakened our admira- 
tion of his character, and incited our curiosity to know more about him. Little, however, did 
we anticipate that vur inquiries were to elicit a narrative of such “extraordinary adventures.” 


We must add, that even yet we are not satisfied with what we know of him; we should re- 
joice to trace his history until the cula hand of death chilled that lofty spirit. 
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| contains the substance of two early letters addressed to Washington, the orig- 


_inals of which were among the number missing from the Washington pa- 








pers, mentioned in a note on page Ist, vol. 2d, of Sparks’ Life and Wri- 
tings of that great and good man. But to the quotation. “ Letters from 


|| Messieurs Trent and Gist, to Major Washington, give some account of their 


situation near the Ohio. ‘The first letter is dated February the 19th, at 
Yaughyaughgany Big Bottom. ‘The 17th Mr. Trent arrived at the forks 
of Monongohella,* (from the mouth of Redstone Creek, where he has built 
a strong store house,) and met Mr. Gist and several others. . In two or 
three days they expected down all the people, and as soon as they came, 
were to lay the foundation of the fort, expecting to make out for that pur- 
pose about 70 or 80 men. ‘The Indians were to join them and make them 
strong. ‘They requested him (Major Washington) to march out to them 


| with all possible expedition. ‘They acquainted him that Monsieur La Force 
(or La Farce) had made a speech to some of our Indians, and told them 


that neither they nor the English there would see the sun twenty days longer ; 


| thirteen of the days being then [then ?]tocome. By what Mr. Croghan could 
| learn from an Indian in the French interest, they might expect 400 French 


down at that time. A messenger sent from the French fort had letters for 
the commanders of the other forts to march immediately and join them, in 
order to cut off our Indians and whites, and some French Indians were 
likewise expected to join them. When La Force had made his speech to 
the Indians, they sent a string of wampum to Mr, Croghan, to desire him 
to hurry the English to come, for they expected soon to be attacked, and 
pressed him hard to come and join them; for they wanted necessaries and 
assistance, and then would strike. ‘They further write that 600 French and 


Indians were gone against the lower Shawanese town, to cut off the Shawa- | 
| nese. ‘Two hundred Ottawas and Chippewas came to Muskingum and de- | 


manded the white people there, and showed them the French hatchet. 


The Wyandotts, though not above 30 men, refused to let them kill them | 


in their town ; but they expected every day to hear they cut off the whites, 
and likewise the Wyandotts.”” ‘The other letter is dated at Monongohella, 





* Let, then, the SEVENTEENTH oF FEBRUARY, 1754, henceforth be held in perpetual remem- 
brance as the exact date when Trent, Gist and their adventurous companions met “ at the forks 
of Monongahela,” and first pitched their half-faced camps, or hastily threw up their rudely 
formed cabins. ‘That was the feeble inception of whet is now the busy and thriving C1ry oF 
PitrtspureGH, the Birmingham of America! What wondrous deeds, what mighty changes in 
the national domain, were consequent upon that humble lodgment, far in the wilderness, west of 
the Alleghenies! Forever honored be the names and memory of Capt. WILLIAM TRent, and 
Captain CunistorpHER GisT—names so intimately connected with the origin and infant hisiory 
of the Iron City of the West! It may not be impertinent here to suggest, that the annual return 
of THE SEVENTEENTH OF FEBRUARY should be celebrated by the citizens of Pittsburgh ; and 
in an especial manner should the CENTENNIAL ANNiveRsARY, February 17th, 1754, be conse- 
crated in advance as a gala day, and welcomed with distinguished honors. 
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February 23d. Mr. Gist writes: ‘* An Indian who was taken prisoner 
| from the Chickasaws by the Six Nations some years ago, has been this 


body of near 400 French coming up the river ; he parted with them below 
the Falls, and then came in company with ten of them that were sent up 
| to treat with the Shawanese at the lower town. On their arrival there, the 
| English traders had agreed to make prisoners of them; but the French get- 
ting a hint from some Indians, they fled away in the night without discov- 
ering their business. We have also news of 600 French and Indians gone 
down to fall on the Shawanese, if they will not allow the lower army to 
pass up the river to join that above. It would, therefore, be prudent to let 
, the Governor know this, perhaps he might send a number of Cherokees to 
join the Shawanese at the lower town, and defeat them, or prevent their 
joining those above. Pray send a line by Mr. Stewart, and let us know the 
exact time you will be here, that we may speak truth in all we say to our 
friends.” 


The Maryland Gazette of the following week, 21st March, 1754, gives 
us some further insight into the council held by La Force with the Indians, 
, and the place where it convened, viz: ‘There are 22 French in Logs- 
town,* who, about five weeks ago, held a council with the Indians; in 
which they told them, that as they had determined not to make their fire 
with them, but had done it with their brothers the English, they might ex- 
pect to be struck, and that their brothers the English should see the sun 
but twenty days, and then they would destroy all the Indians. Upon which, 
Monocatoocna took his tomahawk out of his bosom and said: * You 
have often deceived us, but now tell us you shall strike our brothers the 
English; we believe you speak the truth ; come on, we are ready for you, 
and will stand by and join our brothers against you.’ A few days before 
the above council was held, the French had taken one John Patten prisoner, 
which the Half-King hearing, went to them, and said to this effect: We 
have suffered you to take our brothers often, and have taken no notice of 
it; but since you have the impudence to take our brothers before our 
faces, we see your design ; upon which he went up to the French Captain 
and knocked him down, and then turning to Patten, said: ‘My brother, 
you are a freeman, I discharge you, go about your business.’ 





La Force evidently found it difficult to manage such bold and fiery spirits 
as Monocatoocha and the Half-King. And it seems quite likely that he 
was the “ French Captain,’—not literally such, but acting as the leading 





*“ From Pittsburgh to Logstown, on the west side of the Ohio, 18} miles.’” MS. Journals of 
Robert and James McAfee, in 1773, now in possession of General Robert B. McAfee, of Ken- 


tucky, of which I have been kindly permitted to1ake copies. F 





| year to see his friends there. In his passage up the Ohio, he fell in with a | 
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French officer at the council, who received the striking honor of a knock 
down at the hands of the indignant Half-King.* 


Subsequent events, as already stated, placed La Force in prison at 
Williamsburg. The Maryland Gazette of September 12th, 1754, under 
the Williamsburg head of August 23d, contains this paragraph : 


“ Yesterday at four o’clock in the evening, Mons. Dronillon, Mons. La 
Force, two cadets, and seventen private men, who were prisoners here, set 
out under an escort for the French fort at the Ohio.” 


In the same Gazette of the ensuing 10th October, and under the Wil- 
liamsburg head of September 19th, the following announcement is made : 


“ On Monday last, arrived here from Winchester, Captain Waddel, of the 
North Carolina regiment, who brought with him, under an escort, Mons. 
La Force, who is now confined in the public gaol in this city.” 


Thus we see that I.a Force was conveyed only to Winchester, and thence 
in less than a month, was remanded back to Williamsburg. Governor 
Dinwiddie had given these orders in consequence of the French having 
captured eight of the frontier people, exposed them for sale at 40 pistoles 
erch,t and failing to find purchasers, sent them prisoners to Canada. 








After near two years imprisonment, La Force, in the summer of 1756, 
had the address to effect his escape. ‘This event is thus noticed in the 
third volume of Burk’s History of Virginia, viz : 


“ Meanwhile La Force had, by almost incredible efforts, broken the 
prison at Williamsburg, and the minds of the people of the whole country 
were in alarm. ‘The opinion that before prevailed of his extraordinary ad- 
dress and activity, his desperate courage and fertility in resources, was by 
this new feat wrought into a mingled agony of terror and astonishment. 
Already had he reached King and Queen’s Court-House without any knowl- 
edge of the country through which he passed, without a compass, and not 
daring to ask a question, when he attracted the notice of a backwoodsman. 
Their route lay the same way ; and it occured to La Force, that by the 
friendship and fidelity of this man, he might escape in spite of the difficul- 
ties and dangers of his situation. Some questions proposed by La Force 
relative to the distance and direction of Fort Duquesne, confirmed the 
woodsman in his suspicions, and he arrested him as he was about to cross 





* Theee two gallant chiefs remained faithful to the English. 1n the Gazettes of that day, it is 
stated that the Half-King, in the fight of the 28th May, 1754, himself dispatched Jumonville 
with his tomahawk, declaring he would revenge himself on the French, who had killed, boiled 
and eaten his father. He died, after having been sometime indisposed, at Harris’ Ferry. now 
Harrisburg, October 4th, 1754. Monocatoocha also fought with his English brothers, in the af- 
fair with Jumonville ; and at Braddock’s defeathe behaved well, but had his son killed. 


t Maryland Gazette, September 12th, 1754: 





























| against every allurement inconsistent with his duty, and he led him back to 
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the ferry at West Point. .In vain did La Force tempt the woodsman with 
an immediate offer of money, and with promises of wealth and preferment 
on condition that he accompanied him to Fort Duquesne. He was proof 


Williamsburg. 

“The condition of La Force, after this attempt, became in the highest | 
degree distressing. He was loaded with a double weight of irons, and | 
chained to the floor of his dungeon, | 

** Such was the situation of affairs when Colonel Washington, after his | 
resignation, arrived in Williamsburg. Here, for the first time, he heard of 
the imprisonment and persecution of La Force,* and he felt himself com- 
pelled to remonstrate with Mr. Dinwiddie against them, as an infraction of | 
the articles of capitulation, and of the laws of honor acknowledged by 
soldiers. His application was strongly backed by the sympathy of the 
people, which now began to run strongly in favor of the prisoner. But 
the Governor was inexorable.” 

How long La Force was kept in confinement, I have no present means 
of determining. In the Maryland Gazette of August 30th, 1759, under the | 
New York head of August 20th, are given many of the details relative to 
the conquest of Fort Niagara the July proceeding; and among them, a 
journal is published, kept by one of the French officers at Niagara during 
the siege, which fell into the hands of the English at the surrender of that 
garrison. By this journal it appears that “ Mons. La Force, Captain of 
the schooner Jroquois,”’ was dispatched by Mons. Pouchot, Commandant of 
Fort Niagara, with his vessel, to destroy seven barges that had been seen 
on the Lake, a league and a half from the Fort—fired several shot at them, | 
and perceived the English were making an entrenchment at a little swamp, | 
&c. Next day Mons. La Force again went out and fired on the English 
camp. Shortly after, July 12th, M. La Force was sent to Frontenac for 
relief, doubtles to raise the siege, with orders to return immediately. The 
schooner Iroquois returns the afternoon of the 19th. The 2lIst, the | 
schooner was sent to ** see two canoes over to I’oronto, one of which is to | 
post to Montreal, from thence she (the schooner) is to cruise off Oswego, | 
to try and stop the enemy’s convoys on their way.” Fort Niagara soon | 
after surrendered to the English ; La Force was cruising and thus escaped 
captivity, and no mention is made of him. 





* At the close of 1751, Washington resigned his commission ; in 1755, immediately after Brad- 
dock’s defeat, he was placed at the head of the Virginia regiment, and again resigned at the close 
of Forbes’ campaign, December 1759. What is said in this paragraph of Burk’e, about Wash- | 


ington’s visiting Williamsburg after his resignation, and then, for the first time hearing of the | 
imprisonment of La Force, is confusedly and blunderingly stated. No doubt Washington remon- 














strated with the Governor, and very likely both before and after La Force’s attempted escape. | 
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That this was the same person so long confined at Williamsburg, is more | 


than probable ; and the fact that a ** Mons. Villars, a Captain and Knight 
of the order of St. Louis,’’—doubtless the M. Villars who figured at the 
Great Meadows and Duquesne, and the friend of La Foree—was among 





} 
| 
} 
1} 
| 


the ofiicers taken at Niagara, tends to corroborate, to some extent, the iden- | 


tity. And this last service of La Force on Lake Ontario, is in perfect 
keeping with the character and enterprise of the man, 


Captain Stobo next demands our attention, He “ was born in or near | 
Glasgow,’’* Scotland, and rrobably emigrated early to Virginia. ‘The | 


genius and energy of Stobo, with something of a cultivated mind, super- 
added to his Scotch origin, secured from Gov. Dinwiddie the appointment 
of Captain imthat little force which was placed on the frontiers of Virginia in 


the spring of 1754; and took an active part in all the operations proceed- | 


ing the surrender of Fort Necessity, at the Great Meadows, on the 3d of 


July of that year. As already seen, contrary to the articles of capitulation, — 


La Force and his companions were detained as prisoners, instead of being 


released, as they plainly should have been, and sent to their friends at Fort | 


Duquesne. ‘The reasons assigned by Governor Dinwiddie for violating the 
pledge of Washington, have considerable force, but cannot be deemed satis- 


| factory. This impolitic detention of the French captives, was not only a 


palpable breach of faith with the French government and the prisoners 


' themselves, but bore with peculiar weight and injustice upon the English 





hostages, the generous Stobo and Van Braam, who had, to serve their coun- 
try, voluntarily yielded themselves into the enemy’s hands, to suffer hard- 


_ ships severe and prolonged, of which they could have had but a faint con- 


ception. 
The two letters of Captain Stobo, published in the February number of 
the Olden Time, bespeak the patriotism and devotion of the writer to his 


| country ; and as corroborative evidence of their authenticity, if any indeed 
| were needed, the following paragraph from the Maryland Gazette of Sept. | 


12th, 1754, under the Williamsburg head of Aug. 29th, may be given : 
“We have advice from Fort Duquesne, (the fort the French took from 


_ us on the Ohio, of the 29th of July,) that there were but 200 men there at 


that time,200 more expected in a few days, that the rest went off in several 
detachments to the amount of 1000, besides Indians,” 


In same Gazette of the ensuing 24th of October, and under the Williams- | 


burg head of the 3rd of that month, we find the next notice of Stobo: 


“ By Lieutenant Lyon, who arrived here last Tuesday from Fort Du- 
quesne, upon the Ohio, (whither he was sent by Col. Innes with a flag of 
truce, and which place he left the 20th of last month,) we are advised that 
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at that time, the whole force of the French at the fort did not exceed 100 
men, and those very indifferently supplied with provisions, &c. His chief 
business there was to propose to the French commander an exchange of | 
Monsieur Drouillon and the two cadets, for Messrs. Stobo and Van Braam, 
which would not be accepted of, on which account Mr. Stobo was ordered 
away for Montreal the day Lieutenant Lyon left the fort.” 

Thus we see that Captain Stobo was sent away from Fort Duquesne on 
the 20th of September. What was done witn Van Braam doves not ap- 
pear. He may have been ordered to Venango, Montreal or Quebec soon 
after Stobo’s letters of July 28th and 29th were written ; for, near the close of 
each, evident reference is had to Van Braam, when he says, *“ Consider the 
good of the expedition, without the least regard to us.” Let the good of 
the expedition be gonsidered preferable to our safety.” 

Mr. Sparks tells us, that both Stobo and Van Braam were retained as 
prisoners at Quebec till they were sent to England. It is very probable 


that such may have been the final destination of Van Braam; but it will | 


soon be shown, I trust most satisfactorily, that this could not have been the 
fact with regard to Stobo. Immediately succeeding the account already 
quoted from Burk’s History of Virginia, respecting La Force’s escape from 
prison and his recapture, the following occurs : 








“ Meanwhile the hostages, Stobo and Van Braam, had been ordered for 
greater security to Quebec, and in retaliation of the sufferings of La Force, | 








they too were confined in prison ; but without any additional severity. Al- | 
most at the same moment that La Foree had broken his prison, Stobo and | 
Van Braam, by efforts equally extraordinary, had escaped from Quebec, 
and were passing the causeway leading from the city at the moment that | 
the Governor of Canada was airing in his carriage. Stobo succeeded in | 
effecting his escape ; but Van Braam fainting with fatigue and hunger, and | 
despairing of being able to effect his escape, called out to the Governor | 

from beneath the arch of the causeway where he concealed himself, and de- | 
sired to surrender. ‘The Governor received him in his carriage, and re- | 
manded him to prison ; but without any extraordinary severity, 


‘Even these facts were not unknown to Mr. Dinwiddie. Yet without 
being touched by so generous an example, he persisted in his unjustifiable 
rigor towards La Force,” 

It was in the summer of 1756, that La Force broke his prison ; and if 
“ almost at the same moment,” Stobo and Van Braam made a similar at- 
tempt, it must have proved in the end equally unsuccessful. Burk informs 
us that Stobo succeeded in effecting his escape. But if this adventure 
really occurred at any period prior to the spring of 1759, Stobo was as un- 
fortunate as Van Braam, though very likely he may have longer eluded re- 
capture. This seems the most probable; for, at the time of the final 
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escape of Stobo, he does not appear to have been confined, nor could Van 
Braam have shared with him the romantic adventures about to be related. 

The letter writers from Louisburg to the Gazette of that day, chronicle 
the arrival there from Quebec, of Captain Stobo, late in May, or early in 
June, 1759. A meagre outline only is given of the particulars of his escape ; 
but brief as it is, it gives us no small insight into his true character as a 
man of extraordinary daring and enterprise. ‘The impression that Stobo 
made upon the officers and troops at Louisburg must have been most favor- 
able; for the letter writers in question speak of him as “ a man of most enter- 
prising genius,” showing himself ‘a sensible gentleman ;” and, say they, 
«his tale is very long and very romantic, and his information is relied on by 
every body here.” By combining their statements, we have the following 
narrative : 

As a hostage, Stobo was treated as well as he could have expected for 








some considerable time ; but at length they began to use him at Quebec but 
very indifferently, frequently imprisoning him, and finally condemning him 
| to die,* the execution of which was suspended till the necessary approval 
| of sentence should be received from France. In due time, after, as we 
may well suppose, a most painful suspense on the part of poor Stobo, the 
long looked for intelligence came—mercy and justice triumphed, and the 
prisoner was set at liberty. 


This, however, was but a partial freedom. Well nigh five years had 
rolled away, rife with suffering and adventure, among the rude and half- 
eivilized French Canadians, and he longed once more to join his friends | 
and countrymen. Having planned an escape, he selected four noble fel- 
lows, as intrepid as himself, for his companions in the daring enterprise. | 
One of them was a brave young man named Stephens, formerly a Lieu- | 


tenant in the Rangers under the famous Maj. Robert Rogers, and had been 
taken prisoner while in service, shortly before the disastrous battle at 'T'i | 
conderoga, in July, 1758. A Captain Beach, then also a prisoner at Que- || 
bec, was admitted into the scheme, but declined risking his life and fortunes | 
in so hazardous an undertaklng. | 

On the Ist of May, 1759, this adventurous little band embarked in “a | 
erazy birch canoe,’”’ with more than one thousand miles to accomplish be- || 
fore they could reach the first British post, Louisburg, on the Island of | 
Cape Breton; and the whole distance was like running one continued || 
gauntlet, so numerous and watchful were the French cruisers. At this par- 
ticular crisis, too, the French vessels of war were more than usually on 
the alert, for Wolfe and other British Generals were concentrating a large 
force at Louisburg, to make some capital stroke on their enemies. ‘The 








| “Possibly for breaking his prison, and attempting to escape with Van Braam. 
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chances were strongly against Stobo and his four brave and intrepid ad. 
venturers ; to have been retaken, while on their way to a British fortress, 
and that fortress Louisburg, with ample intelligence of things at Quebec, 
must have cost them their lives, and perhaps at the yard-arm without a 
trial; but how true is it, with scarcely an exception, that fortune favors the 
brave. Even the very elements seemed to interpose in their behalf, for the 
weather proved hazy, thus enabling them in a great measure to evade the 
observation of their vigilant foe. Coming down the St. Lawrence, they 
discovered a French schooner ‘+ with five Monsieurs on board ;” this they 
boldly seized, secured the prisoners, and set sail with their new craft, 
Soon after, on the 11th of May, off the isle of Beek, they observed four- 
teen sail of large ships under French colors, who fired two shot at the 
schooner to bring her too; but Stobo and his companions were made of 
“ sterner stuff ’’ than to yield ingloriously their prize and their liberty, and, 
under cover of the hazy weather, keeping, by good management, close in 
shore, fortunately escaped. ‘They soon espied a French sloop with five hands 
on board, and contrived, either by stratagem or superior bravery, to “ over- 
power”’ this vessel and its crew ; and then, without further molestation, 
made the best of their way to Louisburg, where they safely arrived with 
their schooner, sloop and ten prisoners. All the circumstances considered, 
the enterprize proved singularly successful ; and Captain Stobo was warm. 
ly congratulated on his heroic adventures. 

A detailed account of every material event occuring from the time he left 
Fort Duquesne till his escape, was taken down in writing* by the officers 
at Louisburg ; and although Admiral Saunders had just sailed, yet so in- 
teresting and important were the narrative and information of Stobo con- 
sidered, that an express boat was despatched with the intelligence to 
Wm. Pitt, then the distinguished head of public affairs. Nor was this all, 
Of the greatest moment were his reports of the number of French in the 
garrison of Quebec, the position of the fort and means of access to it, the 
concentration there of the troops from Montreal and Crown Point, and the 
great preparations Montcalm was making to repel the anticipated British at- 
tack, by entrenching every place below Quebec where it was thought troops 
could possibly effect a landing, and also by constructing sundry large floats, 
stored with an immense quantity of combustibles, in hopes thereby to de- 
stroy the British fleet whenever it should make its appearance. Notwith- 
standing the care the enemy had taken, Stobo proposed to “undertake to 
lead his Majesty’s forces to a place not many miles below Quebec, where 





* No allusion is made to this interesting document in the published index of MS. collections 
of the State of Mew York, made by its agent, J. R. Brodhead, in Holland and England ; the 
British official papers of this period appear to have been lost, for none relating to the conquest 
of Canada, the victory and death of Wolfe, are mentioned. 
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they might land with little or no danger.” ‘Thereupon the Governor of 
Louisburg, well knowing that such a man with such intelligence, would be 
of infinite service to Gen. Wolfe, who with his troops had some little time 
before sailed on his Quebec expedition, immediately ordered a vessel to be 
got ready to convey him speedily to the British fleet. It is to be regretted 
that we have no further account of this important service of Stobo’s; but 
we may safely conclude that his local knowledge and general information 
proved of no small moment to the gallant Wolfe, and that he performed well 
his part in the sanguinary engagement of July 31st and September 12th, at 
Montmorency and the memorable Plains of Abraham, 


The campaign over, Capt. Stobo visited Williamsburg, the then capital 
of Virginia, where he arrived on the 18th of November, 1759. In the 
Maryland Gazette of Dec. 6th, under the Williamsburg head of Nov. 23d, 
occurs the following: «Capt. Robert Stobo, who has been many years a 
prisoner in Canada, came to town on Sunday last. ‘The Assembly adjourn- 
ed the succeeding Thursday, and among their resolves was this, viz: 


“ Resolved, That the sum of one thousand pounds be paid by tlie treasurer 
of this Colony to Capt. Robert Stobo, over and above the pay that is due 
to him from the time of his rendering himself an hostage to this day, as a 
reward for his zeal to his country, and a recompense for the great hard- 
ships he has suffered during his confinement in the enemy’s country.” 

In the same Gazette, under the Williamsburg head of Nov. 30th, the fol- 
lowing extract from the Journal of the House of Burgeses is given: 


« Monpay, November 19th, 1759. 


“ Upon a motion made, Resolved, That an humble address be made to his 
Honor the Governor, to desire that he will be pleased to take Capt. Stobo 
into his special care and favour, and promote him in the service of this 
Colony ; and that Mr. Richard Henry Lee do wait on his Honor with the 
said address. 


Upon a motion made, Resolved, That the thanks of this house be given 
to Mr. Robert Stobo, for his steady and inviolable attachment to the interest 
of this country ; for his singular bravery and courage exerted on all occa- 
sions during the present war; and for the magnanimity with which he has 
supported himself during his confinement in Canada; and that he be con- 
gratulated, in the name of this House, on his safe and happy return to this 
Colony, and that Mr. Nicholas, Mr. Bland and Mr. Washington do wait 
on him for that purpose. 

“ Tuurspay, November 20th. 


“ Mr. Nicholas reported that the committee appointed had, according to 
order, waited on Captain Stobo with the resolution of this House, to return 
him their thanks for his late services to this Colony, to which he returned 
the following answer : 
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“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses: 

“‘ The distinguishing tokens of favor and benevolence which you have 
vouchsafed voluntarily to confer on me, and that unanimously and immedi- 
ately upon my happy return to this country, have administered to my heart 
the greatest consolation of which it was susceptible, gratified every wish it 
was capable of entertaining, and imprinted upon it the most indelible sense | 
of gratitude with which it could be possibly affected. 

* To be informed by the voice of the public, that I had discharged my 
duty to their satisfaction, and merited their thanks for my conduct, is the | 
highest glory my ambition could aspire to, and will determine me, upon any | 
future occasion, to exert myself with all the vigour and alacrity which the 
united ardour of gratitude and duty can inspire. ROBERT STOBO.” | 

Services that called forth the spontaneous and grateful expressions of the | 
Virginia Assembly, composed of such men as Washington, Bland, Nicholas | 
and Lee, could have been of no ordinary character. Little as we know of | 
Stobo’s adventures, it is not strange that the historian, Hume, should have | 
considered them extraordinary. After Washington's mention of Stobo, as | 
being alive and probably residing in London, as late as 1771, we hear no | 
more of him. It is quite likely that he was there in the service, or had | 
perhaps retired on half pay. If alive when the American Revolution broke 
out, he may, from age and suffering, have become unfit for the performance 
of active duties in the field ; or, what is equally probable, and more conge- 
nial with our feelings, he may not have had it in his heart to aid in oppress- 
ing a struggling people, for whom he had once endured uncommon hard- | 
ships, and who, in turn, had paid him grateful honors, and shown him last- 
ing kindnesses which could never be forgotten. 

A few kind words, before closing, in behalf of Capt. Jacob Van Braam, | 
the fellow hostage and fellow sufferer of the gallant Stobo. It seems to | 
me that a hateful stigma, unwarranted by the facts in the case, has been | 
placed upon his name, his services and his character. Would that I could | 
make a successful appeal from the inexorable decisions of the past to the 
justice and magnanimity of the future historians of the West ! 

Capt. Van Braam had accompanied Washington on his mission, in 1753, | 
to the French on the Upper Ohio. The succeeding spring he was, by 
Washington’s partiality, made a Captain in the Virginia regiment, and so 
acceptable were his services, that some time prior to the battle at the Great 
Meadows, Washington commended him as “ an experienced, good officer,” 
who had “ behaved extremely well.” No hint is anywhere given, that he 
did not properly conduct himself in the engagement at the Meadows ; the 
inference is plain that he fought with his characteristic bravery, else Wash- 
ington would not have entrusted to him the important negotiations preced- 
ing the capitulation. Van Braam’s erroneous translation of the articles 























caused no little subsequent difficulty and ill-feeling. His ignorance—for 
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ignorance only it could have been—was not his fault but misfortune, and 
we should not, therefore, too hastily impeach his fidelity and patriotisin. 

Washington avers that he was * wilfully or ignorantly deceived” by 
Van Braam’s interpretation of the French word assassinat, which he ren- 
dered loss or death, but which was afterwards found to mean, when liter- 
ally translated, the assassination of Jumonville; and adds, “ the interpreter 
was a Dutchman, little acquainted with the English tongue, therefore might 
not advert to the tone and meaning of the word in English.” Thus Wash- 
ington himself seems to have put a charitable construction upon Van 
Braam's conduct. Major Adam Stephen, who was next in rank to Wash- 
ington at the affair of the Great Meadows, in his letter of August 11th, 
1754, which appeared in the gazettes of the day, and the substance of 
which is quoted in the 2d vol. of Spark’s Washington, on page 460, says : 
“ When Mr. Van Braam returned with the French proposals, we were 
obliged to take the sense of them by the word of mouth: It rained su heavy 
that he could not give us a written translation of them; we could scarcely 
keep the candle lightec to read them by ; they were written in a bad hand, 
on wet and blotted paper, so that no person could read them but Van 
Braam, who had heard them from the mouth of the French officer. Every 
officer, then present, is willing to declare that there was no such word as 
assassination mentioned ; the terms expressed were, the death of Jumon- 
ville.’ So, then, Van Braam read the articles, doubtless, as he *“ had heard 
them from the mouth of the French officer ;’’ and this, unquestionably, is 
the true version of the affair. 

Gov. Dinwiddie’s account of this transaction to Lord Albemarle, written 
shortly after its occurrence, when suspicions of Van Braam’s treachery 
were rife in the land,* charges him aiso with desertion—* they say he has 
joined the French.” But Dinwiddie’s “ they say”’ authority, is not sus- 
tained by subsequent facts. ‘I'he two noble letters of Stobo, written from 
Fort Duquesne July 28th and 29th, nearly four weeks after the capitulation, 
contain internal evidence of Van Braam’s faithfulness to his country. ‘To 
repeat the expressive quotations, once already introduced, from these letters : 
“Consider the good of the expedition without the least regard to us:” 
“ Let the good of the expedition be considered preferable to our safety.” 
Stobo in using the words “us’’ and “our safety,” clearly includes his 
fellow hostage with himself; and, in Stobo’s estimation, the “ safety” of 
both might be endangered, if Virginia should but do her duty and strike a 
bold and decisive blow, yet his patriotic and emphatic advice was to strike. 





* Corroborative of the prevalent feeling at that period, is the statement of Mr. Sparks, that 
the month following the capitulation, wher the Virginia Assembly passed a vote of thanks to 
Col. Washington aud his officers “ for their bravery and gallant defence cf their country,” Van 
Braam was excepted, as being charged with having acted a treacherous part in his interpretation 
of the articles, 
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This, too, must have been the counsel of Van Braam, for the plurals « our” 
and * us,” convey a very strong probability that Van Braam was privy to 
their contents, if, indeed, he did not aid in their dictation. Had he evinced 
the least signs of treachery, or received any suspicious favors or indulgen- 
ces from the French, the scrutinizing eye of Stobo would have instantly 
detected, and his pen as quickly exposed them. In those letters Stobo 
does not breathe a hint even of any such suspicion; but, on the contrary, 
the inference is clear and unequivocal, that his fellow prisoner as well as 
himself, was willing, nay, solicitous, to run the risk of suffering martyrdom 
itself, rather than Fort Duquesne should not be re-possessed, and its brag- 
gart occupants driven from the land. 

Both Burk and Sparks tell us that Van Braam as well as Stobo was sent 
to Quebec, and still a prisoner; and there, according to the former historian, 
broke from his prison, but after becoming weak from hunger and fatigue, 
was compelled, rather than perish, to surrender himself once more to the 
tender mercies of his enemies. ‘Those who profit by treason are apt to 
reward the traitor; we have no such evidence in this case; no hint, no 
surmise even, that poor Van Braam was a whit better treated than Stobo, 
He was finally sent to England, which never would have been done had he 
* joined the French ;” and, to cap the climax, he makes application from 
England, in 1771, through the medium of Washington himself,* for the 
entry of his portion of military lands, to which, for these very services, he 
was entitled—and the claim is acknowledged and the lands readily granted, 
and not a whisper from Washington but that they were richly deserved. 
Was ever before a traitor and deserter so leniently, so generously treated 
by those whom he had betrayed and deserted ? 

Poor Van Braam! My heart bleeds for the black ingratitude with which 
his services and memory have been treated by his country. With his 
gallant companion, he voluntarily surrendered himself a hostage for his 
country, into the hands of semi-barbarians, in the wilderness—a service 
which less patriotic and less resolute spirits than Van Braam and Stobo 
would have found it difficult to assume ; and, after years of various vicissi- 
tudes and most trying sufferings, he at length is restored to his friends and 
his country. Many who shrank from this dangerous and thankless service, 
returned home and were rewarded! And yet, despite all this, Van Braam 
is set down as a traitor to his country and a deserter to her most inveterate 
enemies! Jmpossible! May future historians have the generosity to do 
justice alike to the honored names of Sroso and Van Braam ; and may our 
future poets vie with each other in perpetuating in undying numbers their 
patriotic devotion, their sufferings and their praise ! 

Excuse, I pray you, Mr. Editor, this lengthy communication ; I had no 





* Spark’s Washington, vol. 2d, page 365. 
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idea when I commenced, of spinning it out so long. Please Providence, I 
shall visit Richmond ere long to make some historical examinations among 
the archives of Virginia, and, should I fortunately light upon any new facts 
bearing upon the interesting topics here discussed, you may hear from me 
again. Yours, most sincerely, 


Battimore, July 27, 1846. LYMAN C. DRAPER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


N. B. Crate:—Dear Sir: Since sending you the article on Stobo and 
Van Braam, I have found in the Maryland Gazette of the 20th November, 
1760, some additional notice of the latter. It seems he was imprisoned in 
Montreal, and released when that city finally surrendered to the British, 
Sept. 8th, 1760, and repaired soon after to Virginia. 

“ Williamsburg, Nov. 7.—This week arrived in town Capt. Van Braam, 
of the old Virginia regiment, being released from a confinement of six years 
in Canada, by the reduction of that country. He left Montreal on the 29th 
of September, at which time all our troops were gone into winter quarters, 
| During part of the time he was confined in jail, he was allowed a pound 
| of bread and a pound of horse flesh per day ; but such was the quality of 
his provisions, that for four months he lived on bread and water only.” 

Sc, even Van Braam was not sent to England by the French. He was 
a prisoner more than a year longer than Stobo, and altogether suffered a 
“confinement of six years,’’ subsisting, a part of the time, on bread and 
horse flesh, and “for four months on bread and water only.” Pitied be 
the man who, in all this, can discover aught that savors of the renegade or 
the traitor. Few men, it seems to me, have, in any age or nation, evinced 
more real love of country than Jacob Van Braam. It is a burning shame 
that services and sufferings like his should have been so long and so ungrate- 
fully stigmatized and misrepresented. 

Since coming to town this morning, I find your kind favor of the 31st, 
and heartily thank you for it. As to your inquiry as to whether the words 
were “ half faced camps,” I answer yes, and add that I used them as I have 
heard them used by the old cotemporaries of Boone, Clarke and Kenton, 
and think the expression is well understood in Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. 
But I am not at all particular about them, you can substitute any other words 
you please. What I understand by the term is several camps facing each 
other in two rows, each made of four upright posts, inserted in the earth, or 
saplings, if convenient, with poles across at top to support bark or some- 
thing else to cover it. This was a very common mode of a hastily formed 
camp for temporary occupation. They were of course much inferior in 
comfort, safety, and in all other respects to the log cabin. 
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Amid my labors and researches, which are many, I shall try occasionally 
to furnish you with something of local bearing upon the upper valley of the 


Ohio for the Olden Time. Truly your friend, 
Aveust 4, 1846. LYMAN C. DRAPER. 








The editor of the Olden Time prefers giving the expression used by Mr. | 
Draper with his explanation, which will make it intelligible to the veriest | 
cockney. | 

When Capt. Stobo wrote his letter urging an attack on Fort Duquesne, 
and saying: «For my part, I would die a thousand deaths, to lave the | 
pleasure of possessing this fort one day,’’ he could not have had the most | 
remote anticipation that the place would be re-captured by a countryman of | 
his own, (Gen. Forbes,) and that he himself should witness the taking of | 
Quebec and the conquest of all Canada. 

Did he survive until the American Revolution separated Fort Duquesne | 
and all the country around from Great Britain? or was his brave and loyal | 
heart then as cold and passionless as the cold and insensible earth ? 

We confess that the interesting account which our friend Draper has fur- 
nished, has sharpened our appetite for more, and further information, not 1 
only about Stobo, but about La Feree and even Van Braam, whom, we | 
believe, to have been a faithful soldier, but not possessed of that Spartan, | 
self-sacrificing spirit sv manifest in his fellow hostage. | 























BOUQUET’S BATTLE GROUND. 





We have just received the “ Greensburgh Intelligencer’’ containing an | 
account of the proceedings of a preliminary meeting held at Bushy Run, to 
make arrangements for a military encampment there, on the 9th, 10th and | 
11th of September, in commemoration of battles fought there in August, | 
1763, with a request that we would insert the proceedings in the Olden 
Time, ‘The number for this month is made up, so that we can comply 


with the request only so far as is contained in this note. | 
| 
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